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Keligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On Hardness of Heart. 


Harpness of heart consists in great 
and voluntary aversion toduty. The 
iruths of religion, as they present the 
objects of affection and the motives 
to action, are addressed to the heart. 
Such is the nature of man, and such 
the nature of these truths, that he is 
capable of receiving from them an 
impression, i. e. certain feelings and 
affections corresponding to their na- 
ture. For example, there is that in 
the divine character, when presented 
to man, which is adapted to produce 
loves there is in the nature of sin 
that which is adapted to excite abhor- 
rence; there is in the character of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that which is a- 
daptea to produce confidence or trust. 
Now that state of mind which resists 
ihe influence of these things, so that 
ihe true and proper effects of them 
are not produced in man, is what the 
scriptures mean by hardness of heart. 
Whatever other sensibility of the soul 
imay be touched, so long as that mor- 
al sensibility is wanting which is 
necessary to right feelings and aflec- 
‘ions toward divine things, the heart 
is hard. 

Fears of punishment may occupy 
the soul, conscience may be awake, 
and inflict its severest pangs, and yet 
the heart remain hard. In the world 
of woe there is no stupefaction of the 
conscience,but hardaess of heart reigns 
in every damned spirit without the 
least mitigation. To decide whether 
the heart be hardened, we are not to 
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enquire, merely, whether we have 
feeling, but whether we have any right 
feeling, any such feelings or affections 
towards God, towards Christ, or to- 
wards sin, as we ought to have. If 
not, then is it strictly true that, with 
respect to these things, we have no 
feeling ; the heart, however sensible 
to other things, with respect to these, 
is cold as ice and hard as rock. 

This state of mind is wholly volun- 
tary. Of this the commands of God 
are decisive proof: there is not one of 
them which does not forbid a hard, 
unfeeling heart. The threatenings of 
God are denounced against nothing 
in man but such a heart. But God 
requires and forbids nothing in man, 
he punishes man for nothing, but that 
in which he is voluntary. No one 
can deny this without imputing the 
grossest injustice to the divine charac- 
ter. Our own consciousness confirins 
the representation. It is true that, 
in many cases, it is not a matter of 
choice whether we feel or do not feel; 
it does not depend upon our will, if 
fire be applied to our flesh, whether 
we shall experience pain. But our feel- 
ings with respect to objects of choice 
are wholly voluntary. 

The two great objects presented to 
the mind of man, are God and the 
world, and the question is, which will 
you prefer; which shall command 
your strongest affections. Every man 
knows that there is nothing in God, 
and nothing in the world, why he 
should not fix his strongest affections 
upon God, but every reason why he 
should: and he knows equally well. 
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that in fixing iis affections on an ob- 
ject so contemptible and so base as 
the world, in preference to the inft- 
nite God, he is wholly voluntary ; 
that the act is an act of choice. He 
knows, in other words, that his want 
of right feeling towards God, or what 
is the same thing, his hardness of 
heart, or aversion to duty, is wholly 
voluntary. 


The correctness of this account of 


hardness of heart, as being voluntary, 
and consisting in aversion to duty, is 
illustrated and confirmed abundantly 
in the scriptures. In such aversion 
consisted the hardness of Pharaoh’s 
heart. God commanded him to let 
his people go, and he would not. 
Five times he relented, and promised 
to obey God, but more than ten times 
he hardened his heart, and would not 
hearken. The Egyptians also who 
concurred with their king in his re- 
fusal, are said to have hardened their 
hearts. The hardness of Sihon’s 
heart, consisted in his refusal to let the 
children of Israel pass through his 
borders. The provocation of the Is- 
caelites was hardness of heart, which, 
as explained, consisted in their refus- 
ing to obey God. “ My people would 
not hearken to my voice, sol gave 
them up to the hardness of their 
hearts.” The command, Deut. 15, 
is, thou shalt surely give (to thy poor 
brother,) and the refusal to give is 
spoken of as hardening the heart 
against him. ‘ Thou shalt not hard- 
en thy heart, nor shut thy hand from 
thy poor brother.” The lords of the 
Philistines who advised to send back 
the ark of the Lord, which they had 
taken, said, “* wherefore do ye harden 
your hearts as the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh hardened their hearts F” i. e. 
why should ye refuse to obey the will 
of Israel’s God, indicated by his judg- 
ments, as Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
did. 
The disobedience of the unbeliev- 
Israelites who perished in the 
wilderness, is spoken of as consisting 
in hardness of heart. After an ex- 
hortation to obey God, the caution is 
subjoined ; ‘ harden not your hearts 


as in the provocation in the wilder. 
ness, when your fathers tempted me.” 
The meaning is, be not hard hearted 
in refusing to obey your God, as your 
fathers in the wilderness were hard. 
hearted in refusing to obey him. 

The rebuke of Stephen to the Jews, 
Acts vii. 51, is in these words; “ Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ve do always resist 
the Holy Ghost.” To be hard. 
hearted, or stifi-necked, is the same 
thing, and consists in that aversion of 
heart to duty which always resists the 
Holy Ghost. 

The reprobate mind to which the 
heathen were given over, is the same 
as incor rigible hardness of heart, and 
consisted in amind which did not like 
to retain God in its knowledge. The 
crime punished by strong delusion 
and abandonment to believe a lie, 
consisted in the fact that they had no 
pleasure in the truth, but had pleas- 
ure in unrighteousness ;—consisted in 
a heart averse to truth and obedience. 

The indications or effects of hard- 
ness of heart, are, inattention to the 
divine will, voluntary ignorance of 
duty, inattention to the evidence of 
truth, and insensibility: to that evi 
dence when perceived, insensibility 
to moral obligation and to unseen anc 
eternal things, and habitual disobedi- 
ence even where obligation and retr:- 
bution are both realized. 

The punishment of hardness o' 
heart, inflicted in time, is the increase 
of the same hardness. For each re- 
fusal to let the people go, Pharaoh: 
was punished with greater hardness 
of heart. The plagues multiplied in 
number and increased in severity. 
But the hardness of his heart kept 
pace with the increase of the motives 
to obedience, until his hardness of 
heart occasioned his destruction. In 
the same manner was Sihon_ punish- 
ed to his destruction. The disobedi- 
ent tribes also, as a punishment, were 
given up to the hardness of their 
hearts. This was the punishment 
inflicted upon the Jews, as recorded, 
John xii. 40. “ He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart.” The 
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same punishment fell on those who 
imprecated on theinselves and their 
children the blood of Christ. Rom. 
xi. 25. “1 would not brethren ye 
should be ignorant that blindness 
(marginal reading, hardness, ) in part 
is happened to Israel.” This is the 
punishment which Isaiah was sent to 
inflict as recorded, Is. vi. 10. ** Make 
the heart of this people fat (insensible ) 
and make their ears heavy and shut 
their eyes.”” The class of crimes most 
usually punished in this manner, are 
virulent and long continued ovposi- 
tion to truth, habitual immoralities, 
and a long continued misimprove- 
meut of the means of grace. Who- 
ever perseveres in his opposition to 
the truth, however candidly, and hon- 
estly, and sincerely in his own esti- 
mation it may be done, has reason to 
expect, as a judgment from God, that 
he will be given up to strong delusions 
and the belief of alie. He who 
practices habitually any kind of im- 
morality, may expect as a judicial 
consequence, hardness of heart, and 
a conscience seared as with a hot 
iron; and those who have been long 
favored with the means of grace, 
of which they have made no saving 
improvement, will find, if they exam- 
ine, that they have been punished al- 
ready, with increasing stupidity and 
hardness of heart, and may anticipate 
that, continuing impenitent, the same 
fearful punishment will follow them 
until they are finally cast off. 

As to the manner in which God har- 
dens the heart of man it may be ob- 
served, 

1. ‘That this hardness must be sup- 
posed to be,insome way,a consequence 
of what God has done. Aneffect which 
is neither directly nor indirectly the 
consequence ofa divine act, can in no 
sense be ascribed to God as the cause. 

2. It is an end which God has 
perceived, and designed. ‘The Most 


High never acts without desigu, or 
without perceiving the consequence 
of his action in every case; besides 
in whatever manner God hardens the 
hearts of sinners, it must be consider- 
ed as done by design, because it is a 
calamity inflicted as a punishment. 
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3. It may be supposed therefore, 
that God hardens the heart providen- 
tially. He has given a nature to ev- 
ery thing that exists ;—to matter and 
to mind their respective natures. The 
properties of different objects which 
constitute their nature are known, and 
their influence in given circumstances 
are certain. It is the effect of inhal- 
ing water to stop the breath, of fire to 
destroy by its action the flesh of man 
when exposed to it, and such is the 
constitution of the mind, that sinning 
promotes sinning, and hardness of 
heart begets hardness of heart; and 
this as really in accordance with a 
law of nature, as is the action of wa- 
ter in producing suffocation, or of fire 
in the destruction of animal bodies. 
God hardens the heart of the sinner 
then, inthe same manner as he sus- 
tains life by sustaining the atmosphere; 
or drowns the suicide who plunges 
into,the water, by upholding the prop- 
erties of that element; or burns the 
body of the self-devoted victim by 
continuing to fire its own properties. 
He hardens the heart of the heretic, 
the profligate, and the abuser of the 
means of grace, by the operation of a 
known law of our moral nature, as 
really as he drowns or burns those 
who plunge into the element of fire 
or water, by an operation ofa known 
law of the natural world. The at- 
traction of gravity is not more certain 
in its operation, than habitual trans- 
gression of any kind is, in its effect of 
hardening the heart. 

To harden the heart ofa free agent 
then, who has begun to sin, and whose 
heart is fully set in him to do evil, 
nothing is necessary but fer God to 
let him alone and leave him to a regu- 
lar operation of the laws of inteliectu- 
al and moral nature in such circum- 
stances. Hemay withhold that divine 
restraint to keep back the sinner from 
presumptuous sins, which he before 
had bestowed as a matter of grace, 
and not of obligation. He may per- 
mit also, a course of providential 
events, Which, though in themselves 
wise, and just, and good, and even 
merciful, may. through the perverse- 
ness of the sinner’s heart, become a 
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savour of death. Flis table may be- 
come a snare ; the light may produce 
blindness; warnings and admonitions, 
deafness ; and the reiterated applica- 
tion of motives, hardness of heart. 
The hearts of men are by nature 
fully set to do evil. If no hindrance 
Is presented, and no restraint impos- 
ed, they will voluntarily, but certainly, 
become more and more hardened in 
sin. God, however, does ordinarily 
interpose by his providence, and by 


his Spirit, to restrain the depravity of 


man; but when accumulating guilt 
has determined him to punish, he re- 
moves providential hindrances, lets 
in suspended temptation, and with- 
draws the restraining influence of his 
Holy Spirit. He gives them up to 
their own heart’s lust. In this case, 
however, the hardness of the heart is 
increased, as in the preceding, by the 


operation of those general laws by 


which sinning begets increased incli- 
nation to sin. ‘The occasion is the 


withdrawment of restraint; but the 
cause is the momentum of an evil 
heart in its departure from God, in- 


creased by its release from restraint, 
and the impulse of new temptations. 
The view we have taken of this 
subject, provides an answer to the 
question so often urged, how can sin- 
ners )2 to blame when God hardens 
their hearts? ‘The answer is, if they 
were not to blame God would not 
harden their hearts; and when he 
does do it, it is accomplished not by 
any positive efficiency of his, but by 
the efficiency of the sinner’s own ca- 
pacity of moral acticn, voluntarily 
perverted, and left of God to its own 
operation. sod hardens the sinner’s 
heart indirectly. by ceasing to restrain 
him. ‘i'he » ace hardens his own 
| eart directly.by refusing to do his du- 
ty. God adds iniquity to his iniquity, 
by upholding in him all the properties 
of accountable agency; and the sin- 
ner adds iniquity to his iniquity, by a 
voluntary continuance in evil. As 
well may it be demanded, if it be God 
who terminates the life of man, low 
the suicide can be to blame, when the 
fact is that God destroys his life only 
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by the continued operation of those 
laws of his animal nature, and those 
properties of poison, which occasion 
dissolution, while the suicide himself 
has done the deed of violence which 
caused his death. The restraint which 
God withholds is not essential to free 
agency; the absence of it does not 
cancel moral obligation, or render 
sinning unavoidable, or obedience im- 
possible. The Spirit is withdrawn 
also, in consequence of long continued 
resistance and reiterated abuse. In 
reality, the question is, how can a 
free agent, so determined upon sinning 
that all means to stop him fail, be to 
blame when he knows that God has 
so constituted him and things around 
him, as that sinning will as inevitably 
harden his heart, as plunging his hand 
into the fire will burn it,—how he 
can be to blame because he sins, 
while God indirectly, and himself di- 
rectly, hardens his heart. 

Does a man’s blame cease when he 
has become so desperately wicked 
that all means have become ineffectu- 
al to restrain him? Does guilt de- 
cline with the increase of aversion te 
duty ; is it extinguished by the decis- 
ion of the Judge, dooming the crimin- 
al to punishment, or by the infliction 
of the penalty, especially when the 
punishment itself consists in giving up 
the culprit to the regular operation 
and consequences of a perverted free 
agency? But perhaps it will be con- 
tended that God hardens the heart by 
a positive efficiency, that he hardens 
the heart by direct efficiency, increas- 
es by his own power, irresistibly, the 
sinners aversion to his duiy. To 
this we must reply, that we do not 
feel authorized to speak in this manner 
concerning God. The tendency of 
such language is at least to perplex 
the mind, and to diminish a sense of 
accountability. Nor is it seen that 
any good purpose is answered by this 
mode of explaining the subject, which 
is not asentirely answered by the pre- 
ceding mode of exposition. The 
great object is to secure to God that 
universal government of the world, 
natural and moral, which the scrip- 
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tures ascribe to him, and to man that 
accountability which renders him a 
subject of praise or blame, reward or 
punishment. But the government of 
God is as universal, as minute, and as 
efficient in the administration of re- 
ward and punishment, upon the sup- 
position that he hardeus the heart in- 
directly, as is possible it should be 
upon the other supposition ; while 
the consistency of such an adminis- 
tration with accountability, is more 
accommodated to common sense, and 
the dictates of conscience. 

Will it be objected by the sinner, 
in extenuation of his guilt, that the 
scriptures teach that God hardens 
the hearts of men, by a direct efti- 
ciency, and that the volition and its 
quality are an efiect of omnipotence 
which he cannot prevent, and did not 
bring into being. So far as Ihave 
been able to learn, the uniform testi- 
mony of scripture is that God, in cer- 
tain cases, hardens the hearts of men, 
that this hardness is a consequence 
of his determination, and an effect 
of his displeasure. But they go 
no further. In vain have I sought 
for a single passage in which the 
scriptures declare that God hard- 
ens the heart by direct efficiency. 
The appearance in all cases is, as 
ifthe effect were produced by means, 
or by simple dereliction. God gave 
them up to their heart’s lust. He 
sent strong delusions. He made 
their table a snare; and his gos- 
pel perverted, is a savour of death 
unto death. The only evidence I 
have been able to find on this subject, 
is the supposed philosophy of miad. 
How, itis said, can it be otherwise ; 
how can the mind act in any case, 
without the efficiency of God as the 
immediate producing cause? And 
hence it is inferred that the declara- 
ration that God hardens the heart, 
must be understood in accordance 
with this dictate of philosophy. But 
the position, that mind cannot act 
without the direct efficiency of God 
preceding each volition, is not admit 
ted as evident, or capable of proof. 
Indeed, the supposition that it cannot 
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act without, goes in its consequences 
to the annihilation of all created exist- 
ence. E:xistence which does not possess 
properties separate from God’s nature 
is nothing ; and the properties of exis- 
tence, which being upheld by God, 
are incapable of any causation or ef- 
fect, are strictly speaking, no proper- 
ties ; for the existence of properties 
or attributes can be known only by 
their effects, and that which possesses 
in itself no adaptation to causation of 
any kind, wants both the evidence 
andreality of existence. If then mat- 
ter has areal existence, it has proper- 
ties ; and these so Jong as matter is 
upheld, are properties of matter, and 
are in themselves, without any effi- 
ciency of God, beside that which up- 
holds matter, capable of that causa- 
tion or efficacy which is in accordance 
with their nature. When the hand, 
for example, is smitten violently with 
a hammer upon the anvil, it does not 
require a special efficiency of God to 
give to the hammer and the anvil the 
power of crushing it. In like man- 
ner, mind, if it be a real existence, 
possesses properties which, while up- 
held, are capable of such effects as 
are consonant to their nature; and in 
the production of these effects, the 
natural results of the properties of 
mind, n. efficiency of God is requi- 
red, more than in producing the ple- 
nomena of matter. 

It may as well be alleged that mat- 
ter, whose nature it is to rest until 
moved, cannot lie still without the 
positive efficiency of God, superadded 
to its nature, as to say that mind, 
whose nature it is to act if not hinder- 
ed, cannot act without the constant 
excitement of divine efficiency. It 
may as philosophically be insisted 
that fire cannot burn by any proper- 
ties of its nature independently of adi- 
vine Causation given to them, as that 
mind cannot exercise volition indepen- 


dently of the immediate efficiency of 


God in producing that volition. 

{t will follow trom such philoso- 
phy, that there is no diflerence be- 
tween matter and mind, the law of 
both being equally not to move until 
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moved ; that both are subjects of the 
same vis inertie; the mind by its 
nature merely, being no more qualifi- 
ed to think and choose, than matter 
is to move; and that causing the mind 
to will, and matter to move, is ac- 
complished in each case, and equally, 
by physical efficiency, overcoming re- 
sistance. But as rest by the suppo- 
sition is nota property of matter, but 
is the effect of divine power hold- 
ing it still, motion also must be con- 

sidered only as the excess of power 
which God exerts with one hand, to 
counteract the efforts of the other. 
Indeed, deny to matter and mind the 
existence of properties, which being 
upheld, possess an efficiency inde- 
pendent of any other aid, and you 
deny the existence both of matter and 
mind; for in what do those proper- 
ties of matter and mind consist, whose 
efficiency is not in themselves, but in 
the act of God, which attends them. 
What sort of existence must that be, 
whose properties possess no adapta- 
tion to any causation or effect, and by 
what evidence of their own, can their 
existence be announced and proved. 
I conclude, then, according to the de- 
cisions of the bible and of sound phi- 
losophy, that rational, accountable 
beings, possess in the nature of that 
mind which God has given and up- 
holds, the capacity of perception, 
thought, and volition, without any 
other aid than that which sustains the 
mind ; that itis as really the nature 
of mind to act in the presence of mo- 
tives, as it is of matter to rest where 
no impulse is applied, and that instead 
of an act of divine efficiency required 
to produce accountable exercises 5 an 
act of divine efficiency, a miracle even, 
would be required to prevent account- 
able exercises whenever a demand is 
made upon the mind for moral action. 

D.D. 
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A SERMON. 


tlebrews, vi. 19, 20.—Which hope 
we have as an anchor to the soul, 
hoth sure and stedfast, and which 


«1 Sermon on Hebrews vi. 19, 20. 
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entereth into that within the vaji 
whither the forerunner is for te 
entered, even Jesus, made an High 
Priest forever. 


To give a forcible exhibition o; 
the character of the christian dispen. 
sation was the grand design of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The superi- 
ority of the personal dignity of Christ 
to that of the angels in heaven is first 
unfolded, and established by a train 
of reasoning, which, while it forces 
conviction upon the understanding, 
kindles the evangelical affections of 
the heart. The relation between the 
Old and New Testaments is, next, 
stated: the prominent features of 
each are exhibited: and the charac. 
ters of Christ and the Jewish Legisla- 
tor are contrasted. A _ parallel is, 
then, drawn between the priesthood 
of the Levites, and that of Him, who 
being both priest and sacrifice, once 
offered up himself forall. The whole 
of this discussion is however inter- 
spersed with frequent and cogen: 
practical exhortations. The unbe- 
liever is urged to turn from his evil 
ways; while those who have already 
*¢ fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
hope set before them,” are incited te 
continue in their good course. It is 
in one of these portions of the epistle 
that we find the words which are now 
to occupy our attention: * Whicl: 
hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul both sure and stedfast, and which 
entereth into that within the vail. 
whither the forerunner is for us en: 
tered, even Jesus, made an High 
Priest forever.” 

We shall consider the foundation 
of Christian Hope; its object ; its 
properties ; its influence. 

I. The foundation of this hope 
It rests upon the sacrifice and inter 
cession of Christ. The christian has 
felt what is implied in the requirement 
of obedience to the law of God. He 
knows that uader a legal dispensation, 
perfect and universal obedience alone 
will be accepted : this he has not ren- 
dered ; and has therefore, in his own 
view. not only lost his hope of accept- 
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ance, but also subjected himself to the 
execution of the penalty of disobedi- 
ence. ‘Lo him God out of Christ isa 
eynsuming fire. He has forfeited the 
favour of the Most High. The trans- 
eressions, Which in rapid succession 
pass before him, bring into remem- 
brance the fundamental truth that he, 
so far as his own merits are concern- 
ed, is without hope. He feelingly 
acknowledges that he has no right- 
eousness of his own. Emptied of 
self-dependence, clad in sackcloth 
aud sprinkled with ashes, he seats 
himself in the dust. Like the publi- 
cau he dare not lift his eyes to heav- 
en; but smiting his breast, he cries, 
‘‘God be merciful to mea sinner ;” | 
am unworthy of the least of all thy 
blessings ; but thine only begotten is 
worthy.—This “ Lamb of God,” by 
virtue of his bloody sacrifice takes 
away the sins of the world, and now, 
‘‘ within the vail,” seated on the right 
hand ef his Father, pleads the merits 
of his precious death. He is the only 
refuge trom the storm :—the only hid- 
ing place from the tempest of divine 
wrath. There is hope of salvation in 
no other name under heaven. Here 
and here only is solid ground for con- 
solation. Take from the believer 
this foundation of his hope; and his 
all is lost. Prove that there is no 
atoning merit in Jesus’ blood—no 
prevailing efficacy in his intercession, 
and you extinguish every ray of hope: 
You toll the funeral knell to the hap- 
piness of fallen man. Nay, you 
shroudthe moral universe in the black- 
ness of despair. 

But blesséd be God, the believer 
knows from the mission of the divine 
Comforter that our Redeemer’s death 
is accepted of the Father: he knows 
it from the influence of the Spirit upon 
his heart,—from its power to tear his 
soul from sin,—to purify it from cor- 
ruption. ‘* He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self?” 

The sufferings and intercession of 
Christ then, constitute the immovable 
‘oundation of christian hope. 

J}. We are next to speak. briefly 
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of the olject of this hope. The be- 
liever hopes in God for protection 
and guidance in this life, and for ev- 
erlasting salvation beyond the grave. 
He trusts that the Most High will on 
earth make all things work for the 
best good of those that love him: 
but he does not rest here: his hope, 
in the language of our text, “ entereth 
into that within the vail,”—it pierces 
the curtain which conceals the holy 
of holies,—it penetrates the skies. 
The christian rejoices * in hope 
of eternal life, which God that cannot 
lie promised before the world began.” 
Tit.i.2. If we are christians, this 
is the fruitful source of our consola- 
tion. We meditate with joy on the 
intercession that is now making in 
heaven, “ whither the forerunner is 
for us entered, even Jesus, made an 
High Priest forever.” There is the 
believer’s treasure, and there his 
heart. He is happy in the thought 
that this is the promised land to which 
he is hastening. When navigating 
the tempestuous ocean of life, he re- 
joices that this is the haven to which 
he is destined. hither his desires 
mount: there his hope is fastened. 
Uf. We shall now consider the 
properties of the believer’s hope. It 
is rational. It courts investigation ; 
and the more itis examined, the more 
evident is its consistency with the 
clearest dictates of reason. ‘This is 
the prominent distinction between it 
and the vain hope of the wicked. 
The unbeliever hopes in the mercy of 
God. But if his reason tells him that 
the Most High is merciful, it also tells 
him that he is inflexibly just. Thus his 
hope, when scrutinized, flies like chaft 
before the wind. ‘The same is true 
of the hypocrite, “* whose hope,” says 
the man of Uz, “ shall be cut off, and 
whose trust shall be a spider’s web.” 
He has no hope except when reason 
and conscience sleep. Arouse these 
faithful monitors, and it perishes. A 
survey of his ruinous course—of his 
deep depravity, his guilt, his folly 
and his danger—fills him with alarm 
and overwhelms him with fear. The 
christian, on the other hand, invites 
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to an examination of the ground upon 


‘which he rests. If this can be shak- 


en, he surrenders at once. He will 
not build on sand. Influenced by a 
love of truth, he follows her wheresv- 
ever she may lead, and whatsoever 
interest she may effect. He, with 
Elijah, listens to the still small 
voice,” and fearlessly obeys its dic- 
tates. He can with meekness and 
holy fear give to others as well as 
himself, *f a reason of the hope that 
is inhim.” The bewildered atheist 
he silences by summoning to his view 
all things without and within him— 
nay, his own soul and body for irre- 
sistable proof of the being and perfec- 
tions of sod. ‘To the scoffing infi- 
del, the graces of Christianity shining 
in his life, display the reality and ex- 
cellence of the religion he professes. 
But is not this enough? Then, clad 
in christian armour, * putting on the 
breast plate of faith and love, and 
for an helmet the hope of salvatiou,” 
imploring guidance and protection 
from above; with humble confidence 
he enters the field. While the holy 
unction of charity beams in his coun- 
tenance, he arrays the thousand ar- 
guments by which Revelation is sup- 
ported, and reduces his adversary to 
the sad dilemma of confessing the 
truth of Christianity, or of being con- 
tented to oppose it with sneers and 
with scoffs. The disciple of Jesus is 
not ashamed of the hope that is in 
him. Uponthe man of the world, 
who starves his soul ;—upon the gid- 
dy flutterers, who live only to trifle, 
he casts the look of compassion. 
While they stigmatize him as the 
victim of delusion ; remembering that 
he has often examined the foundation 
upon which his hopes rest, he weeps 
over their guilt and folly.— Whatever 
may be said of moroseness, supersti- 
tion and monkish gloom, behold then 
in the hope of the christian, the only 
source of rational cheerfulness: and 
let me intreat all "ho would give the 
fairest manifestation of reason,—all 
who weuid prove themselves to be 
truly wise, to embrace the religion of 
the icvid Jesus. 


Tranquility is anotier characteris. 
tical property of the christian hope 
described in our text. This js the 
quality, which, above all others, sv. 
cures it from the imputation of ey- 
thusiasm. There is nothing here 
which can be fairly imputed to a 
heated imagination ; or which can be 
ascribed to animal feelings merely, 
Enthusiasm has from its very nature 
its ebbs and flows, and is continually 
fluctuating from one extreme to an- 
other. Like the meteor, wild and 
unaccountable eccentricity marks all 
its movements. First is a season of 
ecstatic joy 3 then a period of agoniz- 
ing grief: yesterday the subject of it 
soared in the regions of transport; 
to-day he is sunk into the depths of 
despair; and that too, without any 
assignable reason for the change. 
This is enthusiasm. But how differ- 
ent are the effects of the hope which 
Christianity recognizes as her legiti- 
mate offspring. This calms and 
tranquilizes the soul in every situa- 
tion. Whether in solitude or in com- 
pany, at home or abroad, in prosper- 
ity or adversity; it is always the 
same. 


Hope like a cordial, innocent, tho’ strong, 

Man’s heart, at once, inspirits and serenes, 

’ Tis all our present state can bear, 

Health to the frame, and vigour to the 
mind ! 

A joy attemper’d! a chastis’d delight ! 

Like the fair summer-evening, mild and 
sweet! 

Tis man’s full cup, his paradise below ! 


Still another property of chris- 
tian hope is that it is progressive. 
Like the grain of seed, av first scarce- 
ly perceptible, it, in time, puts forth 
its tall trunk and far-spreading branch- 
es. The vigilant and active chiris- 
tian finds that he is becoming less and 
less attached to the world; less and 
less liable to be overcome by tempta- 
tion; more and more conformed to 
the spirit and temper of the divine 
Redeemer: and thus his “ experi- 
ence” worketh * hope,” and this hope 
is continually increasing. Where it 
does not thus increase, it is usually 
owing (to use the language of anoth- 
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er,*) to “ constitutional distemper in 
body or in mind, or by reciprocal in- 
fuence in both ;” or to “ erroneous or 
defective views of divine truths” or 
to “a departure from God, either in 
open or in secret sin—backsliding in 
life or at least in heart.”” The last 
is the cause which usually operates. 
When none of them exist, the bright- 
ness of the hopes of the believer is 
generally propo’tioned to the degree 
in which he exemplifies the Christian 
character. 

Christian hope is then rational, 
tranquil, and progressive. These 
are some of its properties. 

IV. We proceed to remark upon 
the Influence of the hope of the believ- 
er upon his conduct in life. 

«¢ E.very man that hata this hope in 
him purifieth himself.” While he 
trusts in the mercy of God, and hopes 
to enjoy his presence, he daily strives 
after a conformity with him in char- 
acter. Heknows that the Most High 
is spotless in holiness; and therefore 
he longs to be holy also. He is true 
to himself. Like the patient, willing 
to know the worst of his disease, that 
he may be effectually healed; he be- 
seeches God to probe his wounded 
heart to the bottom—to explore the 
hidden recesses of his soul, and cleanse 
him from every secret sin. He con- 
stantly endeavours to subjugate the 
evil propensities of his heart, and to 
purify the corrupt fountain within 
him. He always remembers that 
this is the indispensable condition up- 
on which his celestial inheritance rests. 
“ There shall in no wise enter” into 
the heavenly Jerusalem “ any thing 
that defileth.” This is the sentence 
of God, and the real believer conducts 
accordingly. ‘The subject of Chris- 
tian hope, then, purifies himself. 

Again; the hope of the believer is 
described in our text, *¢ as an anchor 
of the soul both sure and stedfast.” 
This it proves itself to be by its influ- 
ence upon the Christian’s conduct 
with regard to his religious princi- 
ples and opinions. With a meek 
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and teachable disposition he investi- 
gates the ground upon which his te- 
nets rest, After having given them 
a candid, dispassionate and thorough 
examination,—after having employed 
all possible means of ascertaining the 
truth; he is not thenceforth to be 
*‘ tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine.” Asto 
the mysterious and incomprehensible 
truths of religion; the only question 
with him is, are they clearly revealed 
in the word of God? This once de- 
cided ; unhallowed curiosity is set at 
rest forever. What though God has 
here and there revealed a fact, which 
his pigmy understanding cannot fully 
comprehend—what though here and 
there a cloud obscure the sky; he 
knows that these will not long inter- 
cept the rays even now beaming in 
full splendour behind them. How 
inexpressibly more blessed is this sit- 
uation, than that of the man “ with- 
out hope and without God,” who is 
already enveloped in thick darkness 
never to be dissipated, but to be deep- 
ening through eternity. 

Further; how emphatically is 
Christian hope a sure and stedfast 
anchor to the believer’s soul when 
passion rages ;—when the waves of 
temptation threaten to sweep all be- 
fore them; and especially when the 
floods of affliction seem to be about to 
overwhelm him! The darkness which 
in these seasons surrounds him, but 
makes the light within the more visi- 
ble and conspicuous. When perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, he re- 
members the words of the ford Jesus : 
‘ Fear not those which kill the body 
but are not able to kill the soul.” 
‘‘The eternal God is” his * refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” He has an inheritance beyond 
the grave, to which death completes 
his title. He is then to enter upon 
the enjoyment of never-ending and 
continually-increasing bliss. Like 
Moses on Pisgal’s heights, he fastens 
his eye upon the promised land. 
Assured that he shall reach the end of 
his pilgrimage, he is regardless of in- 
tervening difficulties. ‘ The grave is 
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his subterranean road to bliss ;”? what 
else shall he fear? The death-bed, 
that searcher of the heart, has no ter- 
rors for him. ‘“ The sting of death 
is sin;’’? but his sins are cancelled 
from the record of heaven ;—the 
blood of the Lamb has washed them 
away. ‘The righteous hath hope in 
his death.” View him in this trying 
hour. With calmness and resigna- 
tion, he endures his dissolution. He tri- 
umphantly anticipates the approach- 
ing moment when his body shall com- 
mence its long sleep, and his unshack- 
led soul shall wing her flight to the 


Father of Spirits —This moment of 


deep interest is arrived.—He is gone. 
Anticipation is now reality; hope, 
fruition. Time is ended; and a 
blessed eternity begun. ‘ Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Ia application of what has been 
said, let me now intreat you solemn- 
ly to ask yourselves, as in the pres- 
ence of Him who cannot be deceived, 
whether you have this hope in you? 
Do you rely upon the death of the 
Lord Jesus as your only foundation ? 
Do you practically and constantly re- 
linquish all self-righteousness and rest 
upon this and this alone? Is happi- 
ness beyond the grave the object of 
your hope? Do you now love those 
employments which will continually 
occupy theredeemed? Do you love 
to commune with your God and Sav- 
iour? Is it your delight to meditate 
upon his perfections—to trace through 
all the mysteries of his providence 
the hand of the Almighty? Do you 
cheerfully commit all your concerns, 
both for time and eternity, to his pro- 
tection? Do you rejoice that your 
all isat his disposal? In every situ- 
ation, is your hope and trust in God P 
What are the characteristical proper- 
fies of your hoper Willi it bear ex- 
amination? Does it tranquilize the 
soul? Does it increase within you ?P 
Whatis its influence 2 Does it cleanse 
your heart from corraption,—pro- 
mote the government of your passions 
and temper,—enable you to bridle 
your tongue,—keep you from obscen- 


ity, slander and falsehood? Does jj 
induce you to ‘orsake every evil way, 
and to strive after perfect purity of 
heart and universal integrity of life? 
In a word, are you through its influ- 
ence ‘ prepared to meet your God ?’ 

We are all now invited to become 
the subjects of christian hope, and to 
partake of its consolations. How 
miserable shall we hereafter be, if 
found destitute of the “ faith, hope 
and charity” of the gospel? Let us 
remember that we are hastening to 
that world where the secrets of the 
heart shall be revealed. We are 
probationers for eternity——candi- 
dates for heaven or hell. There is 
here no neutral ground—no middle 
course. We must be saved or lost. 
The Most High has in his providence 
now left it for each of us to say for 
ourselves, whether we will be endless- 
ly happy or endlessly miserable. 
God has done all that was necessary 
on His part: “ What could have 
been done more to my vineyard than 
I have not done in it??? The Most 
High has not only sent the Son of 
his love to “taste death for every 
man ;” but He has also offered his 
Spirit to all: “If ye then being evil 
know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall yeur 
heavenly Father give his Holy Spir- 
it to them that ask him?” The 
gates of heaven are now unfolded to 
every penitent believer, and God is 
urging all to enter in: ‘* Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” 
‘¢ God our Saviour will have al/ men 
to be saved and come unto the know!l- 
edge of the truth.” The Lord is 
long-suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” Nay 
more. ‘‘ God now commandeth all 
men every where to repent.”” What 
language could be more expressive ? 
what invitations, more ample? what 
persuasion more urgent? And why 
do any resist? Why do any delay 
their reconciliation to God? Let 
each put the question to himself: 
‘Why do I not become reconciled to 
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God? Why am I not now the sub- 
ject of evangelical hope? Why am 
[not at this moment a follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ? Why dol 
delay? Can it ever be too early to 
begin to be wise—to live the life of 
a rational immortal creature—to con- 
sult my own well-being in this and 
a future world? Is it ever too early 
to be grateful to Him who in His 
boundless goodness and mercy, has 
created and redeemed, and now pre- 
serves mer Is it ever too early for 
an erring, ignorant creature to place 
itself under the guidance of Infi- 
nite wisdom? Can it ever be too 
early for a defenceless, feeble worm 
to secure the protection of almighty 
power ?’—Why then do you delay ? 
Do you intend after having devoted 
the ardour of youth and the vigour 
and strength of manhood to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, or fame, or pow- 
er—do you intend then to conse- 
crate to God a worn-out and shatter- 
ed frame, a mind filled and bewilder- 
ed with worldly projects, a heart cold 
and hardened by long familiarity 
with the blacker traits of the human 
character? What ingratitude is here 
to the Father of all our mercies—to 
the Saviour of our souls! Beware 
lest you too, like Belshazzar, be call- 
ed to witness the movements of an 
unknown hand recording your desti- 
ny upon the wall: “ Thou art weigh- 
ed in the balances and art found 
wanting.” Beware, lest a voice from 
heaven address you: “ ‘Thou fool 

this night, thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” Notwithstanding all his 
threatenings to the impenitent, do 
you still doubt whether the Almighty 
willexecute? You are treading on 
sacred ground. The arm of divine 
justice may indeed at times fall slow- 
ly while the victim is ripening for the 
stroke; but this bespeaks the more 
dreadful destruction to him, whom it 
at last overtakes. Justice and judg- 
ment, mercy and truth are the pillars 
of the immoveable throne upon which 
He sits, in whose uncreated hand is 
the sceptre of the universe. Flee, I 
beseech you, from the devouring tem- 
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pest of his wrath, and “ lay hold up- 
on the hope set before you.” Give 
no rest to your soul, until you have 
made your peace with God. 





For the Christian Spectator. 


Explanation of Rom. viii. 19, and 
Luke xvi. 9. 


Rom. viii. 19.—*¢ For the earnest 
expectation of the creature (xrioi¢) 
waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” 

In the conclusion of the prece- 
ding chapter, the apostle feelingly de- 
plores that spiritual conflict to which 
all christians are subjected. ‘Oh 
wretched man that | am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this 
death.” He then rises to the conso- 
lations and hopes of the believer who 
is justified by the righteousness of 
Christ; and glances forward to that 
glorious state, when we shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of sin, and 
translated into the presence of God. 
This leads him to institute, in the 
18th verse, a comparison between the 
sufferings of the christian here, and 
his felicity hereafter. ‘ For [reckon 
that the sufferings of this present 
time, are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be reveal- 
edin us. For (continues he, pur- 
suing the same subject) the earnest 
expectation of the creature, (i. e. 
the xoivn xridig, Or new creature, )* 
waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God; (the glory of heav- 
en.) For the creature (christian) 
was made subject to vanity, (to the 
influence of vain and _ sinful ob- 
jects) not willingly, (as finding pleas- 
ure inthem) but by reason of him 
that hath subjected the same in 
hope.t Because the creature (chris- 


*yricbete es Tov Ingxv, created in Christ 
Jesus, is a common designation of chris- 
tians. 

tHow beautiful is the coincidence be- 
tween this subjection of the believer to the 
vanity of the world in order to honour 
Christ, and Paul’s glorying in his infir- 
mities that the power of Christ might res! 
upon him, 2 Cor. xu. 9. 
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tian) shall be delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. For we 
know that the whole creation (xri01¢, 
body of believers) groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain together until now. 
And not only they, but ourselves al- 
so, (the apostles) which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, (the peculiar gifts 
and graces of the apostolic office) 
even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body (from 
the power of sin, and its translation 
to heaven. ) 

This translation has the advantage 
of being perfectly coincident with the 
preceding and subsequent context. 

Of this passage, which has greatly 
perplexed the commentators, two in- 
terpretations have been chiefly relied 
upon. The first, which supposes the 
creature here spoken of to be the in- 
animate or brute creation, has the ab- 
surdity of declaring that brutes, or 
even mere matter, shall be received 
‘¢jnto the glorious liberty of the sous 
of God.” The other interpretation, 
which makes the whole race of men 


to be the creature, or creation, is 
nothing short of downright Universal. 
ism. 

Luke xvi. 9.— And I say unto 
you, make unto yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye tail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” 

The question has been agitated 
with some warmth, to what is the 
pronoun they to be referred, in this 
passage. One class of commenta- 
tors understand by it, “the Angels ;” 
another, ‘ the mammon of unright- 
eousness,” &c. The discussion might 
have been spared by a reference to 
the 4th verse, from which the phrase- 
ology in question is plainly adopted— 
‘‘Tam resolved what to do, that when 
I am put out of the stewardship, they 
may receive me into their houses.” 
Are any particular individuals here 
intended r Certainly not. Nothing 
more is meant than “that I may be 
received.” This indefinite use of the 
pronoun is common in most lan- 
guages ; and corresponds exactly to 
the sense of the French on, on dit, 
they say, 1. e. it is said. P, 





smiscellancous. 


| The following is an extract from an 
essay ‘ on the origin of the celebra- 
tion of Christmas,’ contained in 
No. I. of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine or Literary Journal, New Se- 
ries, edited by THomAs CAMPBELL, 
author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
and ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ | 


Many of the anniversaries solem- 
nized by the Christian church were 
transplanted into it from the Heathen 
soil. Whilst Easter has succeeded 
to the ‘ Feralia’ of the Romans, there 
can be little doubt that Christmas has 
taken the place of their ¢ Saturnalia.’* 


* ‘Christmas,’ says Selden, ‘succeeds 
the Saturnalia; the same time, the same 
number of holy days.’ 


This festival, instituted in honour ot 
Saturn, was celebrated by them with 
the greatest splendour, debauchery, 
and extravagance. It was, during its 
duration, an epoch of freedom and 
equality: the master ceased to be 
master, and the slave to be slave 5 
the former waited, at his own board, 
upon the latter. The ceremonial of 
this festival was opened on the 19th 
of December, by the lighting of a 
profusion of waxen flambeaux in the 
temple of Saturn, as an expiatory of- 
fering to the relenting god, who had, 
in remoter times, been worshipped 
with human sacrifices. At this fes- 
tive season, boughs and laurel were 
profusely suspended in every quarter, 
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and presents were interchanged on all 
sides.™ 

The Christian church was anxious 
io abolish the celebration of these 
Saturnalia, in which she blushed to 
see her own disciples partaking ; and 
iherefore appointed a festival, in hon- 
gur of her Divine Master, to super- 
sede them. If, during the Roman 
games, the order of social affairs was 
inverted, and the menial was raised 
to be master, surely it was not unnat- 
ural that they should, in their purer 
features, be adopted as the model of 
an anniversary in commemoration of 
that Christ, the King of Kings, who 
had appeared in the garb of a menial, 
and had elevated those who were the 
slaves of their sins, to be lords and 
chiefs among the heavenly hosts! 
Though of Heathen origin, the festi- 
val of Christmas no longer exhibited 
sacrifices of bulls or goats: it was 
carefully pruned of those disgusting 
features and extravagances which 
nourished and excited debasing pas- 
sions 5 and yet, in order that it might 
not prove revolting to the habits and 
feelings of the new convert who was 
called upon to resign the meretricious 
blandishments of the Saturnalia, it 
was permitted to retain such innox- 
ious customs from the Pagan celebra- 
tion, as were not wholly irreconcila- 
ble with the bland and cheerful spirit 
of Christianity. The torches, which 
had shed their effulgence through the 
temple of Saturn, shone with undi- 
minished splendour in the temple of 
Christian worship, and presented, as 
it were, a symbol of Jesus, ‘ that eter- 
nal light which was born in the world’ 
to waken the whole human race to 
fe and immortality ;—which illu- 
minated the fields of Bethlehem, and 
shone about the shepherds, ‘a lamp 
unto their feet, and a light unto their 
paths.? The Saturnalian custom of 
decking the streets and houses with 
iaurel and boughs, and exchanging 
presents, was also preserved, and has 


*Itis singular that our Druid ances- 
‘ors, as well as the Greeks and Romans, 
devoted this season of the year to ceremo- 
ores and religious observances. 
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partially descended to our own times. 
The interchange of presents was sup- 
posed to typify the spiritual and heav- 
enly gifts which our Saviour, by his 
coming, had lavished upon mankind. 

There is one custom in particular, 
prevalent in some countries, and for- 
merly common in England, which 
strikingly designates the origin of oui 
Christmas festivities. And it is this: 
from amongst the domestics of a 
family, it was the practice to elect 
one as the Master of the Household, 
under the appellation of the Christ- 
mas King, or Lord of Misrule, and 
to assign him a species of sovereignty 
both over the other servants, as well 
as the immediate members of the 
family. In this way, as Selden re- 
marks, ‘ the master waited on his ser- 
vant as the Lord of Misrule;’ and 
‘the like,’ says Stow, ‘had ye in the 
house of every nobleman of honour 
or good worship, were he spiritual or 
temporal.’ 

In some Catholie countries there 
is a custom of dressing up puppets, 
called Christmas children, hiding 
them on Christmas eve, setting per- 
sons in quest of them, and giving a 
reward to the finder; nor is it im- 
probable that this custom was also 
derived from the Heathen practice of 
sending puppets as presents during 
the Saturnalia. ‘ At Rome,’ says an 
ancient calendar, ‘ sweet-meats were 
presented to the fathers in the Vati- 
can, as well as all kinds of little am- 
ages ;* and these jast were found in 
abundance inthe confectioners’ shops.’ 
Nay, in England, the bakers used 
formerly to bake a kind of baby, or 
little image of paste, which they pre- 
sented to their customers; in the 
same way as chandlers gave Christ- 
mas candles. 

Before we take our leave of this 
subject, we cannot refrain from ad- 
verting to a singular tradition, from 
which some have been willing to de- 
rive the name given to this festiva:, 


* In Vaticano— 
‘ Dulcia Patribus exhibentur, 
—omnium generum Imaguncule 
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in the East.* It is related by some 
of the old fathers of the church, that, 
on the night of our Saviour’s birth, a 
number of fountains and rivers were 
turned into wine; and they add, that 
this miracle took place on the very 
night, and at the very hour of his na- 
tivity, in order that the disbelievers 
in the truths of Revelation, might be 
turned from their unbelief. St. Chry- 
sostom says, in one of his Homilies, 
that the water drawn on that night, 
kept for some years without under- 
going any natural change; and he 
concludes that from this circumstance 
arose the tradition we have meation- 
ed. Epiphanius, the first father of 
the church, indeed, places so much 
credit in the tale, that he ventures to 
make use of it as one weapon for con- 
founding the infidels of his day. 
However, the second father of that 
name, who lived thirty years later, 
pronounces this tradition to be, what 
it really appears to have been, a fa- 
ble; though he still believes it to be 
the distortion of some different oc- 
currence. Be all this as it may, the 
tradition was once of general notorie- 
ty; the people placed implicit faith 
init; many of the fathers sided with 
them; and none but the enlightened 
Chrysostom were unable to persuade 
themselves of its authenticity. — 8. 


* Our English appellation of *‘ Christmas’ 
originated in the mass at this season being 
called Christ’ s-mass ; it was usual, at this 
season, for the Romish priests to offer up 
masses to the saints, imploring forgiveness 
for the people of their debaucheries, or 
backslidings, at this festival—The Ger- 
man name for this season is * Wein-nach- 
ten,’ or Wine Nights, which some derive 
trom the tradition above alluded to, and 
others from the practice which prevailed 
among the ancient Germans, of celebrat- 
ing this period of the year by general 
drinking-bouts, and interchanging presents 
of * the juice of the grape.’ 


Extract from Berrian’s Travels. 


From the Coliseum we went to St. 
Peter’s. Before we entered it we 
found ourselves surrounded with won- 
ders. A double colonnade, formed 


by four extensive ranges of lofty pil. 
lars, sweep around, on each side, in a 
semicircle, and leave between them 4 
beautiful and spacious court. From 
the inner extremities of these open por- 
ticos, two close galleries extend, al- 
most ina direct line, to the front of the 
church. In the centre of the court, 
an Egyptian obelisk, eighty feet in 
height and nine feet square at the 
base, rises upon an elevated pedes- 
tal; and two superb fountains, at 
equal distances from it, throw up 
streams of water, which fall around 
in perpetual showers. The view is 
closed by the vast front of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the lesser cupolas, and the stu- 
pendous dome. It is difficult to give 
any suitable ideas of these extraordi- 
nary objects, or to express the feel- 
ings which they successively excited. 
We then enter, by a fine marble 
staircase, of three flights, into a grand 
and elegant vestibule, about fifty feet 
in breadth and four hundred and fifty 
in length, graced with the equestrian 
statue of Constantine the Great at one 
end, and Charlemagne at the other. 
But when we passed into the churcil: 
itself, all we had seen seemed as 
nothing. So vast in dimensions, so 
just in symmetry, so rich and gor- 
geous, and yet so sublime !—it sur- 
passed ail that we had conceived of 
this world’s grandeur. We stood 
some time fixed in amazement, utter- 
ing nothing but exclamations of won- 
der and delight. The vault, glitter- 
ing with gilded bronze, rose one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above our heads, 
and the grand nave stretched out to 
the length of a furlong. We walked 
up this aisle till we came under the 
dome, which hangs over the trans- 
ept, where it is intersected by the 
nave. The extreme point of the lan- 
tern is between four and five hundred 
feet from the pavement. The light 
admitted from above throws a soft 
lustre over the rich Mosaics with 
which the dome is inlaid; and while 
we gaze at the representation of our 
Lord in his glory, surrounded by 
apostles and martyrs, “the spirits 0! 


just men made perfect, and all th: 
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company of Heaven;” the striking 
emblem can scarcely fail to awaken 
more lively ideas of the reality. The 
syeatness, the elevation, the unrival- 
led sublimity of this work, draw the 
eve from the rest of the edifice, and 
fix it, with increased admiration, on 
this noblest part of the noblest build- 
ing im the universe. The columns 
only which support the dome are 
sixty-five feet square. The arm of 
the cress is five hundred feet long, and 
even wider than the middle aisle. 

The grand altar, at the central 
point of intersection, is covered by a 
high canopy of bronze, resting on 
twisted pillars. Around the tomb 
of St. Peter, immediately beneath, a 
hundred and twelve silver lamps are 
always keot burning. At the upper 
end of the nave is the chair of St. 
Peter. ‘The four doctors of the Lat- 
in and Greek churches are support- 
ing it. Angels stand at the side, 
two above hold the tiara and the pon- 
tifical keys, and cherubim and sera- 
phim worship it. This presumptu- 
ous monument is likewise of gilded 
bronze. The Holy Spirit, blessing 
and crowning the work, appears 
above all, inthe form of a dove, ona 
sround of yellow crystal; and the 
light which comes through is so bril- 
liant, and yet so subdued, that it 
throws around the dove a kind of ce- 
lestial splendour. 

It wou!d be an endless work to de- 
scribe the stately sepulchral monu- 
ments which fill the recesses ; the va- 
rious marbles with which the walls 
are covered; the columns scattered 
through the aisles and about the al- 
lars ; the paiatings,in mosaic, which 
ceil the numerous domes; the copies 
of celebrated pictures, taken by ar- 
tists skilful in Mosaic work, to per- 
petuate their beauties; the statues 
and other embellishments which en- 
rich this magnificent temple. ‘These 
give it the finishing graces, but it 
owes its Incomparable majesty to the 
hold and simple features already de- 
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scribed. Every thing here is on a 
colossal scale ; but whether it be from 
the numerous ornaments of the build- 
ing, or from the perfect harmony be- 
tween the details and the general 
plan, I could never realize the vast- 
ness and extent of St. Peter’s. As 
we came in, one of the company call- 
ed my attention to the statues of two 
angels which are placed by the fonts 
of holy water on each side of the mid- 
dle aisle. They seemed, only a few 
paces off, to be about the size of a 
chubby infant, just out of the moth- 
er’s arms; but, on drawing near, we 
fouud them larger than men. So al- 
so the bronze canopy over the altar, 
viewed from the entrance of the 
church, looks like a diminutive ob- 
ject, though it is nearly one hundred 
feet high. All that we see around us 
is grand and elevating beyond con- 
ception, and yet, from the actual di- 
mensions, we would expect the aisles 
to appear Jonger, the roof more aspir- 
ing, and the dome dim and indistinct 
from distance. 

When Julius I. ascended the pa- 
pal throne Michael Angelo was in- 
vited to Rome. After some delibe- 
ration, it was determined that he 
should exert his skill in the erection 
of a mausoleum, which might asso- 
ciate the fame of the patron with the 
genius of the artist, and be a lasting 
memorial of both. He conceived a 
plan which was too vast to be exe- 
cuted in the church of St. Peter with- 
out enlarging the building. but as 
it was already very old, Sangallo ad- 
vised the Pope to raise a chapel ex- 
pressly for the mausoleum ; and this 
is the origin of that edifice, which ex- 
ceeds every other in glory. 

The vanity of Julius was, perhaps, 
then, the immediate cause of the Re- 
formation. For it was in the eager 
exaction of monies, through the sale 
of indulgences, to build St. Peter’s, 
that men determined to 
their burdens, and break the fetters 
which bound them. 
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Poetry.—The Transfiguration. Dax 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOL. 
Sir, 

have onnexed to the following Descriptive Ode, illustrative references, 
wh «> © xhobit the materials that enter into its composition, in addition te 
thos» consained in the simple accounts of the scene, given by the Evan- 
gels’), 4: quoted under the caption. [am willing to disfigure your pages, 
ifau. ©’ your readers may be induced by it to open the Scriptures, or may 
take a0) pieasure tn tracing out the illustrations. If any shall accuse me 
of exe: ‘ical errors, 1 fore warn them that I have asafe retreat provided un- 
der the soelier of poeiical license. O. F. 


The Transfiguration. 


Mathew xvii. 1—9. Mork ix. 2—9. Luke ix. 28—36. ‘He took 
Peter, 9. Jonn, and James, and went up into a mountain to pray. And & 
he prayed, the fashion of tis countenance was altered, &c. 


I. 


Far in the deep etherial blue, 
The brew of Tabor rose, (1) 
In shade was lost, each varying hue 
‘That day around it throws :-- 
The hour, through Galilee, of deep repose. (2: 


If. 


The lofty mount, the midnight hour, 
Were meet, to invoke the wakeful Power, (3) 
Who heeds us from his home in Heaven. (4) 
His way, upon the dewy sod, (5) 
Jesus, with three disciples, trod, 
To kneel, upon the silent brow, in prayer to God 
For blessings wished, or thanks for blessings given 


IIf. 


Peter, and John, and James, the favoured three. 
Who there with Jesus bend the knee, 
And lift, with him, their mingled cries above. 
How dull, to man, devotion’s call!) (6) 
Their eyelids soon in slumbers fall, 
And Jesus only wakes, of all, 
To ask the love of God, or praise the God of love 


IV. 


The suppliant Jesus felt his loss~~ 

He came from Heaven to bear the cross. 
He sought, in prayer, 
The strength to bear; (7) 

When lo! his altered visage wears 

The sunshine of eternal years, 

When on the throne of God he reigns 

And reaps the victories of his pains. 
His head and hairs, like wool, are white : 
His eyeballs, as a flame, are bright; (8) 
His raiment, clistering as the light. 











































Poetry.—The Transfiguration 


To grace this transient foretaste of his reign 
Appear, deputed from his future train, 

He who dispensed the law to Israel’s host, . 
Aud he who graced the line of prophets most. (9) 
They speak the hopes of myriads in the skies, 

And myriads, yet to ascend, built on his sacrifice. 


V. 
The mountain brow is light as day ; 

Upon the gilded foliage round the radiance melts away. 
The sudden flood of glory, pours its rays, 
Upon the sleeping three, in noon-tide blaze. 

Their opened eyes, 
Fixed in surprise, 

Gaze on the three of glorious mien. 

‘Oh, let us three tabernacles raise, 

With these visitants, dwell all our days ! 

Yes, Master, remain here, 
Devoid of all pain here ;’ 

Said Peter, in haste, at the scene. 
When lo! an overshadowing cloud, 
Their separate glories enshroud, 

And its volumes of light intervene. 

But within its recesses is heard, 
From the invisible Father, the word ; 
‘Oh! this is the Son of my love, 
In him do I always delight ; 
His prayers, in rich blessings requite ; 
Roll, around him, the cloud of my might : 
Hear his words! they proceed trom above.’ (10) 


VI. 
Awed by the glorious sight, the fearful sound, 
They fall, with trembling, to the ground. 
Fear chills them there; ’till Jesus’ hand 
Its gentle touch applies, and his command 
Bids them arise, to view him only there, 
‘The vision past,) his wonted visage wear. 


VII. 


The day, as other days, has fired the world below, 

But, more than other days, shall this in memory grow. 
Oh, happy night of prayer ! Oh, sacred mount of God! 
How far from cares below! how like their last abode ! 
The vision cheers the master, ’till he bear his death; (11 
It binds his followers to him, to their latest breath. (12) 


) 


(1) Comp. Mat. 16: 13.—17: 1.—17: 22. (2) Luke 9:37. (3) Ps. 
121: 4. (4) Ps. 33: 14. (5) Comp. Ps. 133: 3. Ps. 89: 12. (6) 
Mark 14: 37,38. (7) Comp. Mat. 16: 21.—17: 1. Luke 9: 31. Mark 
14: 33—36. (8) Rev.1: 14. (9) Mal. 4: 5. Lukel: 17. (10) John 
8: 23.—19: 11. (11) John 12: 28. (12) 2 Pet. 1: 15—138. 
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Airs of Palestine; a Poem: By 
JoHN Pierponr. Second edition. 
Boston. 


Some of our readers may perhaps 
expect an apology for our turning 
their attention so frequently to poetry. 
{t may seem to them like departing 
from the proper business of Christian 
Spectators to be admiring the beau- 
ties or condemning the faults of a 
species of composition, whose usual 
aim is to please and amuse, and which 
has too often been engaged in the ser- 
vice of superstition, and vice, and in- 
fidelity. If poetry had the power 
merely to describe virtue and vice, 
religion and infidelity, as objects of 
taste, which like many other things 
are agreeable or disagreeable to the 
fancy, we might properly leave her 
to her pleasure; but poetry does 
more than describe—she effectually 
recommends to our affections, the ob- 
jects she chooses to adorn, and con- 
veys to the very heart,—especially of 
the young and the enthusiastic,—the 
principles which she infuses into her 
song. The skilful, powerful, poet, 
so embodies his own sentiments in 
his pleasing imagery, and so com- 
mends them, thus exhibited, to our 
hearts, by the delightful emotions 
which he makes them excite within 
us; that it requires no common effort 
of virtuous principle to admire the 
beautiful and sublime which he sets 
before us, while, at the same time, 
we distinguish and reject the corrupt 
or erroneous sentiments which are 
artfully associated with them. Much 
of the fashionable poetry of the pres- 
ent age evinces that vice and depravi- 
ty may be so associated with objects 
or qualities really admirable, as to 
receive a cast and colouring of beauty 
or grandeur, from these associations. 
Passions the most corrupt and dia- 
bolical, are so exhibited as to aston- 
ish by their powerful energy; and 
characters the most depraved, chal- 
lenge our admiration, on account of 
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their surprising courage and decis- 
ion, or solicit our love by the ease 
and grace, and sprightliness, which 
mingle with their licentiousness and 
profligacy. The very power by 
which the author himself is enabled 
to work such wonders, demands a 
portion of our admiration, which it- 
self increases the pernicious effect of 
his skilful combinations. 

For these reasons, if for no other, 
no literary preductions require to be 
watched, by the moralist, with more 
vigilance than those of the poet. 

dsut poetry has other claims on the 
attention of the christian critic. If 
she has power to do much mischief 
by clothing vice and irreligion in 
beauty, she has, at least, equal 
power to do good, by adorning and 
exalting what is truly good and 
great—by recommending the best 
sentiments, and exciting the most 
heavenly affections. She seems in- 
deed naturally allied to religion and 
virtue, and never has exerted powers 
so great, or appeared in a form so 
captivating, as when describing the 
noblest objects, or expressing and in- 
fusing into the soul of her admirers, 
the purest, holiest feelings of whiclt 
the human heart is capable. Even 
inspiration has deigned to use the 
powers of the poet, in communicating 
lessons of heavenly wisdom, and es- 
pecially in awakening in the hearts 
of the pious, those holy affections 
which spring from the grace of God; 
and the poetic parts of the Bible, 
have probably had as great influence 
as any other, in “ perfecting holiness” 
in the hearts of God’s children. Our 
own literature also has been enriched 
by the labours of poets, who were in- 
spired with the same spirit which an- 
imated “the sweet psalmist of Is- 
rael.” Milton, Watts, Young, and 
Cowper, have not only delighted the 
christian world, but have conferred 
obligations upon it, not less, perhaps, 
than have been imposed by the la- 
bours of any writer of prose in the 
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English language ; and we doubt not 
that multitudes will bless God through 
eternity, for impressions first received 
from their poetry, as well as for the 
comfort and strength it yielded them 
in the land of their pilgrimage. 

Such English poets: have been— 
“ Orise some other such.” What 
christian can remark, without pain, 
the contrast between these ‘ lights of 
the world,’ and the most fashionable 
poets of our owntime. Byron, the 
most popular poetic genius, now on 
the stage, insults a christian public, 
by his open impiety, his scepticism, 
his all-pervading infidelity,—not to 
mention the fault of selecting irre- 
ligious and villainous characters as 
the only objects to be adorned and 
commended to our admiration by the 
powers of his fancy. Moore, has 
contrived to clothe the most licen- 
tious sentiments in decent language, 
while he awakens aid cherishes feel- 
ings, which nothing but the sweetest 
melody of verse could save from 
merited indignation and abhorrence. 
Scott, stands neutral. His princi- 
ples, or his taste, or his desire of 
popularity, prevent him from = at- 
tacking the established principles and 
habits of his countrymen and of the 
christian public. And yet so de- 
lightful are the emotions awakened 
by the visions of poetic fancy, and 
the efforts of a powerful imagination, 
even onan inferior object, that these 
authors have been read and admired, 
by thousands, who confess they de- 
rive no benefit from the perusal, and 
who would rejoice to receive the 
same kind of amusement from poets 
inspired with the piety of Milton and 
Cowper. We do not forget there 
are some names among our living 
bards, who seem willing to embody 
the sentiments of the Gospel, and to 
infuse its spirit into their writings ;— 
but the positive hostility, or at best 
total indifference of the great majori- 
ty, looks dark, and is calculated to 
cast a gloom over a mind atall aware 
of the powerful and lasting influence 
of poetry, on the character of society. 
If it isrecorded, as evidence of the 


deep, political sagacity of an emi- 
nent statesman, ‘ that he could wish 
for no greater influence on society, 
than would be given him, by the en- 
tire command of the popular ballads 
of his country,’ what have not we 
to fear, when the licentiousness and 
infidelity of the poet are successfully 
infused into his songs, and, we must 
add, these songs are admired and ap- 
plauded by the public. How many 
trains of serious thought, may have 
been broken ; how many solemn im- 
pressions, obliterated, and convic- 
tions of conscience, hushed, by the 
baneful influence of such insidious, 
but pernicious amusement, is known 
only to the Searcher of hearts. The 
amount of the evil cannot be estima- 
ted by man. Even the heart which 
experiences the baleful effect, sus- 
pects not perhaps the cause. 

Amidst such reflections, the chris- 
tian however finds one consolation, 
in the certainty, that licentious and 
irreligious poetry, is never destined 
to immortality—or if the genius of 
the poet is able to embalm_ his 
follies, and to hand them down to 
posterity, they will never be exten- 
sively admired, when the grace of 
novelty is gone,—and these authors 
will never be placed in the first ranks 
of genius. The greatest masters of 
song, Homer and Virgil, even Shaks- 
peare sometimes, as well as Milton 
and Cowper, have given us in their 
verse, the religion of their country- 
men. ‘They have pourtrayed the 
most perfect characters, expressed 
the noblest sentiments, and breathed 
the purest affections, of which they 
were capabie of forming conceptions, 
and have thus struck those chords in 
the human heart, which never fail to 
vibrate to the language of devotion,— 
and those who stand second in the 
ranks of poetic genius, have acquired 
celebrity by exposing to merited con- 
tempt and indignation, the opposite 
vices. Man must be addressed as a 
moral being, if we would touch his 
finest feelings. Virtue and _ piety 
must be recommended, to gain the 
lasting approbation even of the prof- 
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ligate. Those who touch the best 
feelings of our nature, and improve 
them too, deserve the gratitude of 
the world, and will be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, while such 
poets as Byron, and Moore and Scott, 
will hardly be known when they shall 
cease to awaken the decaying interest 
of the public, by new calls on their 
attention, and new efforts at origin- 
ality. Already they cease to be 
much admired, even by that class of 
superficial, capricious readers, who 
recently devoured with eagerness, 
volume after volume, and demanded 
more to be given, faster than even 
such poetry can be produced. ‘The 
desire of novelty now requires new 
authors as well as new poems, and 
we may safely predict, that succeed- 
ing generations will know little more 
than their names, while the worthies 
we before mentioned, whose writings 
exalt the soul and elevate the charac- 
ter of man will continue to be read, 
while literary excellence shall have 
admirers, or the English language a 
reader. 

The title of the little poem, 
‘¢ Airs of Palestine” which has been 
the occasion of these remarks, is cal- 
culated to excite the hope that Mr. 
Pierpont, has aspired to imitate those 
mighty dead,—and that poetry, | 
his hands, has once more become the 
instrument of awaking inthe heart, 
the deepest and most delightful emo- 
tions of piety—that the muse has 


once more prompted the language of 


devotion, and has become the delight- 
ed ally of religion and virtue. We 
must not however, rashly conclude, 
that the strain is holy, because the 
subject is sacred, for even Byron has 
composed ¢ Hebrew Melodies,” and 
Moore, ‘“ Sacred Songs.”-——Before 
however we proceed to examine the 
more important merits of the work, 
we will despatch what we have to say 
of it, as a mere literary production. 
Mr. Pierpoat, it seems, sat down 
to compose a piece in praise of mu- 
sick, to be recited at an “ evening 
concert of sacred musick for charita- 
ble purposes,” but as he proceeded, 


be extended the work, and enlarged 
the plan, until as Cow per says of the 
Task—“ he brought forth, at length, 

instead ofthe trifle which he at first 
intended, a serious affair—a_ vyol- 
ume.”—In it, the author takes a ram. 

bling view of the land of Palestine, 

hastily sketches some of its scener y, 

and notices some of those remarkable 
events which have given to that coun- 
try in the eye of a christian, a deeper 
interest than belongs to any other. 
The motto, onthe title page. taken 
from the poem itself to which it is 
prefixed, is designed, we suppose, to 
suggest the leading characteristics of 
the work, and the reasons for the au- 
thor’s choice of his subject. 


[ love to breathe, where Gilead sheds he: 
balm ; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my toot in Hermon’s dews 

I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse : 

In Carmel’s holy grots Ill court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s 
deathless rose ; 


and declares that he prefers the 
mountains and streams of Palestine 
to Parnassus, or Olympus, Cephissus 
or Peneus, or all the charms of Clas- 
sical Greece, united. We certainly 
do not condemn his taste; for al- 
though Palestine in itself, is, at this 
time, far from being a charming 
country, and its hills and vales and 
streams are not to be compared in 
beauty and grandeur, with the natu- 
ral scenery of Greece, rich in a fer- 
tile soil, and cheered with a delight- 
ful climate, yet are they clothed with 
moral associations, of a far deeper 
interest. The events of which they 
stand the witnesses and the monu- 
ments, are of amore sublime and af- 
fecting nature, and the bards who 
once strung their harps to celebrate 
them, were inspired with a loftier 
genius, and warmed with a_ holier 
flame, than were those who have 
celebrated by their lays, every moun- 
tain and river of Greece, and have 
handed down, the fabled  visita- 
tions of their deities, in immortal 
song, to the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages. 
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How far Mr. Pierpont has profited, 
by these advantages of his subject, 
we shall have occasion to remark, as 
we proceed. If, however, we may 
judge from the motto, before quoted, 
we should apprehend that the poet 
was not fully aware of the advantages 
of his subject 5 since he has not al- 
luded, unless in the word ‘ holier,’ 
to any of those events which give 
such peculiar interest to its scenery. 
Surely, it is not the “ balm” of Gil- 
ead, nor the ‘ dews’ of Hermon, nor 
the rose of Sharon,’ nor the ‘ holy 
crots,’ if there are any, of Carmel, 
which causes the very names of those 
hallowed mountains, to awaken such 
solemn, holy emotions in the heart of 
every child of God. The poet has 
not particularized the circumstances, 
or alluded to the associations, with 
which the effect is connected. By 
mentioning circumstances, which do 
not peculiarly distinguish these pla- 
ces, he rather retards, than favours 
those rapid movements, by which our 
imaginations hasten to surround these 
sacred names, with interesting recol- 
lections. 

What we would desire of a poet, 
who describes these objects, may be 
illustrated by an example: it is a 
description of the desart country of 
Jordan, and of an event supposed to 
have taken place there,—given in- 
deed by the Prince of Poets, but not 
in his happiest, or most popular per- 
formance. 


Either tropic now, 

Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven , 
the clouds 

From many a horrid rift abortive, poured 

Fierce rain, with lightning mixed; nor 
slept the winds 

Within their stony caves, but rushed 
abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and 
fell 

On the vex’d wilderness, whose tallest 
pines 


Tho’ rooted deep as high, and sturdiest. 


oaks 
Bowed their stiff necks. loaded with 
stormy blasts 
Or torn up sheer—I'll wast thou shrouded 
then, 
D patient Son of God! 
Paradise Rezained—Book iv 


The flood of mingled emotions, of 
tenderness, and reverence, and love, 
that rushes into the soul, with the 
single line which closes the descrip- 
tion, gives to what would otherwise 
have been an uninteresting passage, 
an unspeakable—almost an unequal- 
led effect. 

Such a description of every memo- 
rable event, that has taken place in 
Palestine, would form a Poem, which 
would have few equals in the English 
language. But we anticipate, a fu- 
ture portion of our review.—We 
shall give a few specimens of our au- 
thor’s manner. He is describing in 
the following lines, the general effects 
of musick :— 


All was not lost ; for Love one tie had 


twin'd, 

And Mercy dropp’d it, to connect man 
kind : 

One tie, that winds, with soft and swee. 
control, 


Its silken fibres round the yielding soul ; 

Binds man to man, sooths Passion’s wild 
est strife, 

And, through the mazy labyrinths of tife, 

Supplies a faithful clue, to lead the lone 

And weary wanderer to his Father's 
throne. 

That tie is Musrek.—-pp. 9-6. 


We cannot indeed see in whai 
sense music is ‘a clue’ to lead a sou! 
to the throne of God. We presume 
the figure was chosen, and probably 
the thought itself adopted for the 
sake of it, to correspond with the 
preceding figure——*One tie.” Our 
readers will see, however, that the 
author is not deficient i’ ‘ancy. The 
following is in a higher strain :— 


There lives around that solitary man, 
The tameless musick, tbat with time be 
gan ; 
Airs of the Power, that bids the tempes: 
roar, 
The cedar bow, the royal eagle soar ; 
The Mighty Power, by whom those roch- 
were pil’d, 
Who moves unseen, and murmurs thro 
the wild. 
What countless chords does that dread Be- 
ing strike ! 
Various their tone, but all divine alike : 
‘Tis Mercy now, in balmy softness stea! 
Eng ; 
‘Tis Anger now, the Mighty Oue reves’ 


ey, 
ing ; 
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There, ‘tis a string that sooths with slow 
vibration, 

And here, a burst that shakes the whole 
creation.—p. 14. 


‘The evening of the Saviour’s 
ny is thus described :— 


ago- 


“Tis night again: for Musick loves to 
steal 

Abroad at night ; 
kneel, 

lu more profound devotion, at her throne ; 

And, at that sober hour, she’ll sit alone, 

Upon a bank, by her sequestered cell, 

And breathe her sorrows through her 
wreathed shell. 

Again ’tis night—the diamond lights on 
high, 

Burn bright, and dance harmonious thro’ 
the sky ; 

And Silence leads her downy footed hours 

Round Sion’s hill, and Salem’s holy 


towers.—p. 21. 


when al) her subjects 


The author of the following de- 
scription certainly possesses poetical 
powers by no means contemptible :— 


On Caledonia’s hills, the ruddy morn 

3reathes fresh :—the huntsman winds his 
clamorous horn. 

The youthful minstrel from his pallet 
springs, 

Seizes his harp, and tunes its slumbering 
strings. 

Lark-like he mounts o’er gray rocks, 
thunder-riven, 

Lark-like he cleaves the white mist, tem- 
pest-driven, 

{nd lark-like carols, as the cliffhe climbs, 

Whose oaks were vocal with his earliest 
rhymes. 

With airy foot he treads that giddy height ; 

His heart all rapture, and his eye all 
light ; 

His voice all melody, his yellow hair 

Floating and dancing on the mountain air, 

Shaking from its loose folds the liquid 
pearls, 

That gather clustering on his 
curls ;— 

And, for a moment, gazes on a scene, 

Ting’ d with deep shade, dim gold, 
“brie htentng green ; 

Then plays a mournful prelude, while the 
star 

Of morning fades:—-but when heaven’s 
gates unbar, 

And on the world a tide of glory rushes, 

Burns on the hill, and down the valley 
blushes ; 

The mountain bard in livelier numbers 
sings, 

While sunbeams warm and gild the con- 
sclous strings, 


golden 


and 
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And his young bosom feels the enchant- 
ment strong, 

Of light, and joy, and minstrelsy, and 
song. ——pp.- > a >. 


We shall only add, his account of 
David’s playing on his harp, in the 
presence of Saul :— 


As the young harper tries each quiver- 
ing wire, 
It leaps and sparkles with prophetick fire, 
And, with the kindling song, the kindling 
rays 
Around his fingers tremulously blaze, 
Till the whole hall, like those blest fields 
above, 
Glows with the light and melody of love. 
—p. 17. 


Mr. Pierpont’s imagination, it will 
be seen, is lively, and playful, and 
we may add, it is sometimes way- 
ward also. Even an excess of these 
qualities ought not perhaps to be se- 
verely condemned in a youthful poet, 
but should be regarded with indul- 
gence, as giving promise of future ex- 
cellence of a higher order, if they are 
accompanied with deep, and strong 
feelings, and a good degree of taste. 
Without strong feeling and good taste, 
a lively imagination is continually in 
danger of following out curious and 
fanciful resemblances, and of degene- 
rating into quaintness, conceit, and 
epigrammatic point. A tendency to 
these faults is observable, we think, 
in the genius of our author. In one 
passage, where he describes the ef- 
fect of musick, in connection with re- 
ligion, he reminds us of what Dr. 
Johnson calls the “* Metaphysical Po- 
etry” of the age of Cowley. 


To her, Religion owes her holiest flame : 

Her eye looks heaven-ward, for from 
heaven she came. 

And when Religion’s mild and genial ray, 

Around the frozen heart begins. to play, 

Musick’s soft breath falls on the quivering 
light ; 

The fire is 
bright ; 

And that cold mass, by either power as- 
sail’d, 

Is warm’d—made liquid—and to heaven 
exhal’d.—p. 7. 


kindled, and the flame is 


We may observe, in passing, that 
Mr. Pierpont has an extravagant idea 
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of the power of musick on the heart, 
or uses rather extravagantly the poet’s 
jicense, in describing it; but we 
quoted the passage, as illustrating the 
qualities of our author’s imagination, 
and the want of feeling, if not of taste, 
which left him at leisure to follow out, 
or fancy such resemblances, when 
describing such a subject. 

The extravagant alliteration, also, 
to which he is addicted, we should 
put in the same class of faults, as 
flowing evidently from the same men- 
tal qualities. We notice the follow- 
ing i— 

Now, all is still :-—-the midnight anthem 
hush’d :— 

The cross is crumbled, and the crosier 
crush’d.—p. 34. 

Play’d Mercy’s beams—the lambent light 
of love.—p. 5. 


Or, deep beneath him, burst with bound- 
less roar, 

Their sparkling surges on that savage 
shore.——p. 34. 

fhroughrifted rocks, and hollow rumbling 
caves.—p. 39. 


When a person, to appearance,de- 
livers the very thoughts he wishes to 
communicate, and in their natural 
order, and expresses them in appro- 
priate words, we are agreeably sur- 
prised, to notice that several of them 
begin with the same letters, and re- 
peat the same sound to our ear. 
It seems a curious coincidence, or 
rather, when we reflect a moment, it 
indicates a great command of words 
in the author, aud uncommon skill 
and ingenuity in arranging them so 
that the recurrence of similar sounds 
shall seem accidental. If however, 
the trick is repeated too often, and 
especially if the author seems to de- 
viate from the natural course of 
thought, or to use words aside from 
their proper meaning to produce the 
effect, we are displeased and form a 
rather contemptuous opinion of an 
author, who shews himself so fond of 
trifles, and who has evidently made 
such a sacrifice of time, or of sense, or 
grammatical propriety to attain so 
unworthy anend. We see also, at 
nee, that while he is thus busied. 


there must be a great want of strong, 
absorbing feeling. 

Mr. Pierpont uses this artifice too 
frequently, and we think also, that he 
often introduces an additional thought. 
or deviates from the established usage 
of language, for the sake of words 
which alliterate. 

The remarks we have made re- 
specting the minor artifices of allit- 
eration, are applicable to the great 
art of Poetry itself, and especially to 
the measure, ana rhyme of verses. 
There is a music in poetry, in itself 
pleasing, and there is also excited by 
it, in our minds, an admiration of the 
powers of the poet, who can, with 
apparent ease, use language ina man- 
ner which would be tous so difficult ; 
and we may here remark that there 
are many words, in the English lan- 
guage, formed analogically with sim- 
ilar terminations, which give a doub- 
le sound—a kind of gingle, to which 
it would at first seem not easy to 
find arhyme. ‘These double rhymes, 
therefore when they occur, strike us, 
at first, with some surprise, and seem 
to indicate an uncommon power of 
versification in the writer. When 
however they are discovered to be 
as easy as any other, their frequent 
recurrence tires the ear, and seems to 
indicate a puerile taste, in the author. 
They occur we think, too frequent- 
ly in this poem, so as manifestly to 
be faulty. We give one example, the 
second line of which contains also 
one of those conceits, to which we 
before alluded. 

The reverend hermit, who from earth 

retires, 

Freezes to love’s, to melt in holier fires, 

Year after year, with brighter views re- 
volving, 

Doubt after doubt in stronger hopes dis- 
solving ;— 

Amid the deep'ning shades of that wild 
mountain, 

He hears the burst of many a mossy foun- 
tain, 

Whose crystal rills in pure embraces min- 


gle, 
And dash, and sparkle down the leafy din- 
gle.—pp. 13, 14. 


It cannot be denied that such 
rhymes are pretty, but their tinkline 
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chime, is more fitted to please the 
ears of children than to gratify the 
correct taste of manhood. We are 
persuaded that posterity will decide 
‘If e’er posterity see verse of his, 
‘Some fifty or an hundred lustrums 
hence,” 
-hat these jingling prettinesses of lan- 
yvuage, in which Mr. Pierpont has 
iollowed to excess, the fashion of the 
age, are among the greatest faults, 
in the mere diction of the poem. 
In general, the mechanical execution 
of his poetry, is good. It has evi- 
dently received no small portion of 
the author’s attention. He has a 
good and musical ear, and a sufficient 
command of poetical language, to 
write very good verses. It will be 
concluded however, that we do not 
consider melody and harmony of 
versification, richness of poetic dic- 
tion, or even brilliancy and beauty of 
imagery, as among the most import- 
ant parts of good poetry. ‘They are 
in themselves almost unworthy the at- 
tention of an immortal be'ng iv this 
transitory, probationary state, unless 
they are made the means of recom- 
mending and enforcing virtuous sen- 
timents, of awakening holy affec- 
tions, and thus of elevating the char- 
acter, purifying the heart, and pro- 
moting the happiness of man. Wheth- 
erin the ‘‘ Airs of Palestine” they 
have this use and tendency, and to 
what extent, shall be our next en- 
quiry. 

The subject of the Poem, affords 
opportunities for moral reflections, of 
the deepest interest; the country 
where the scene is laid, presents ob- 
jects to awaken recollections, at 
which every christian’s heart should 
burn within him, for there the Al- 
mighty God descended of old, in 
manifestation of his power and ma- 
jesty, his mercy and justice,—and 
there the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world, ‘ went about doing good’ 
while he lived, and at last offered his 
soul a sacrifice for sin, ‘for the re- 
demption of the world.’ Every spot, 
every object there, is consecrated in 
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our memory, by events which are in- 
timately connected with our sweetest 
consolations and joys in this life, and 
with all our hopes of immortal bles. 
sedness. A christian poet, it would 
seem, could not glance at them, far 
less survey them, and not be mov- 
ed to an enthusiasm of devout and 
holy feeling. We were nota lit- 
tle disappointed, therefore, in pe- 
rusing the “Airs of Palestine,” 
to notice an entire omission of 
those circumstances, in each object 
and event, which are associated with 
our strongest emotions, our most de- 
vout affections. We were pained to ob- 
serve, that the author, seems so little 
affected, with the most interesting parts 
of his subject, and that he presents 
them to his readers, merely as facts, 
that had an existence, but not as hav- 
ing any more connection with us, and 
our eternal intetests, than the fabled 
events of Grecian Mythology, and 
as fitted to excite in us no other emo- 
ions than those of admiration. We 
are told of the power, and pomp, and 
glory of Jehovah, but not one word 
to impress upon us his huliness,—the 
glories of his moral character. Not 
once in the poem, we believe, is there 
an allusion even, to the relations in 
which we stand to that Being, either 
as moral and accountable agents, or 
as condemned and helpless sinners. 
So the Saviour is mentioned, and the 
circumstances attending his birth are 
alluded to, but we are not once re- 
minded of whom he is the Saviour, 
nor is it once intimated that we are 
interested in the least degree, in those 
wonderful events or in that remark- 
able character, with which they are 
connected. No where has the au- 
thor expressed any personal interest 
in his subject, nor attempted to de- 
scribe or express the actings of Faith 
in Christ, or the feelings of a penitent 
sinner, returning through him, to a 
reconciled God, and rejoicing in his 
salvation. Nay we search in vain, 
to find in this poem, any expression 
of that admiration and holy awe 
which we should suppose would be 
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excited in every pious heart, by the 
dictinct contemplation of those facts 
to which he has particularly alluded. 

We confess that we are humbled 
as well as pained, that Mr. Pierpont, 
should undertake to set before us, 
with the strength of poetic descrip- 
tion, the scenes in which his Saviour 
lived, and where he shed his blood, a 
ransom forthe world, and not render 
any homage of respect to his Divine 
Master, uor once offer the incense of 
praise and thanksgiving to him § who 
loved us, and who washed us from 
our sins in his own blood.’ 

We certainly have no wish to pass 
a severe censure on the work of Mr. 
Pierpont. We have againand again 
perused this little volume, with a de- 
sire of finding something on which 
we might found the hope, of seeing 
the efforts of its author, directed to 
nobler ends, and sanctified by holier 
feelings than are manifested in this 
performance, but we are compelled 
to lay it down disappointed and de- 
jected. 

Those of our readers, who are de- 
sirous of judging for themselves of the 
correctness of the preceding remarks 
will not complain of the tediousness 
of our extracts while we proceed, in 
illustration, to quote from the poem, 
every passage in which the author 
touches upon religious or sacred sub- 
jects. 

Jn tracing the series of events which 
have consecrated the land of Pales- 
tine, Mr. Pierpont first notices the de- 
liverance of the Israelites, and the 
destruction of their enemies in the 
Red Sea— 


O’er the cleft sea, the storm in fury 
rides : 
Israel is safe, and Egypt tempts the tides : 
Her host, descending, meets a wat’ry 
grave, 
And o’er her monarch rolls the refluent 
wave. 
The storm is hush’d: the billows foam no 
more, 
But sinkin smiles :—There’s music on the 
shore. 
On the wide waste of waters, dies that air 
Unheard; for all is death and coldness 
there. 
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But see! the robe that brooding Silence 
throws 

O’er Shur reclining in profound repose, 

is rent, and scattered, by the burst of 
praise, 

‘That swells the song th’ astonish’d Hebrews 
raise. 

That rending anthem on the wild was 
fling, 

From Miriam’s timbrel, and from Moses’ 
tongue : 

The first to Liberty that e’er was sung. 

pp. 10, 11. 


Who, that did not know, would 
ever suppose, from this account of 
*¢ the first anthem ever sung to Liber- 
ty,” that the song of Moses begins— 


“T will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 

triumphed gloriously — 

“ The horse and his rider hatb he thrown 
into the sea. 

“ The Lord is my strength and song, he is 
become my salvation ; 

‘He is my God, and [I will prepare him a 
habitation ; 

“ My father’s God, and I will exalt him.” 


and in this strain is completed P—or 
how can it be accounted for, that our 
author, even with this song before him, 
could describe the event without one 
allusion to God, as the author of their 
deliverance, or the object of their 
paise P 

The fault of omitting to make any 


reference to the power, or interposi- 


tion of God, when alluding to a mtrac- 
ulous event, is repeated in the follow- 
ing passage, where that is attributed 
to a creature’s arm, which the scrip- 
tures ascribe to the power of God. 


Whose veteran arm, already taught to 

urge 

The battle stream, and roll its darkest 
surge, 

Hangs over Jericho's devoted towers, 

And, like the storm o’er Sodom, redly 
lowers ¢ 

The moon can answer ; for she heard his 
tongue, 

And cold and pale o’er Ajalon she bung. 


The Sun can tell:—O’er Gibeon’s vale of 


blood, 

Curving their beamy necks, his coursers 
stood, 

Held by that hero’s arm, to light his 
wrath, 


And roll their glorious{eyes npon his crim 
son path.—p. 12. 
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The falling of the walls of Jeri- 
cho, is then described as follows— 


What mine, exploding, rends that smoking 
ground ? 

What earthquake spreads those smoulder- 
ing ruins round ? 

The sons of Levi, round that city, bear 

The ark of God, their consecrated care, 

And, in rude concert, each returning 
morn, 

Blow the long trump, and wind the curling 
horn. 

No blackening thunder smok’d along the 
wall : 

No earthquake shook it :—Music wrought 
its fall.—pp. 12, 13. 


If the leading object of the poem 
justifies or palliates the extravagant li- 
cence of ascribing to Musick, that 
which the pious Israelites ascribed to 
the immediate power — pein: 
we are sure, can justify, a correct 
taste, the ridiculous conc a of sup- 
posing that such a miraculous event, 
was wrought by such miusick as that 
of ram’s horns. And here we cannot 
but notice the difierence between ** the 
bards of old,”’ those “ bards of bright- 
est fire,” and the Muse of My. Pier- 
pont.— They recognize the immedi- 
ate power of God, not only in extra- 
ordinary, butin the ordinary events 
of his Providence. ‘The thunder was 
his voice ; lightnings, the elittering of 
his spear,—clouds were his chariot— 
he walked upon the wings of the wind 
——earthquakes were occasioned by 
his tread, or still more poetically by 
the terrors of his approach, while vol- 
canoes smoked and melted, because 
the Almighty touched them. This 
bard of modern times, on the contrary, 
excludes the presence of God, even 
in those deviations from the ordinary 
eourse of nature, which are clearly 


miraculous, and therefore proofs of 


divine interposition, by substituting 
secondary and often contemptible cau- 
ses of them. ‘To this general fault, 
there are two exceptions in the ac- 
eount which next follows, of Elijah’s 
visit to Horeb, and of the previous 
giving of the law, at the same place. 
In describing the latter, he even seems, 
for a moment, to have caught 
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almost the spirit of those “ bards of 

old.”—There is still wanting, how- 

ever, every such allusion to the mor- 

al attributes of God, as may tend to 
excite moral emotion. 


In what tremendous pomp Jehovah shone, 

When on that mount he fix’d bis burning 
throne! 

Thick, round its base, a shuddering gloom 
was flung 

Black, on its breast, a thundercloud was 
hung: 

Bright, fhrough that blackness, arrowy 
lightnings came, 

Shot from the glowing vail, that wrapp’d 
its head in flame. 

And when that quaking mount the Eternal 
trod, 

Scorch’d by the foot of the descending 
God, 

Then blasts of unseen trumpets, long and 
loud, 

Swelled by the breath of whirlwinds, rent 
the cloud, 

And Death and Terrour stalk’d beneath 
that smoky shroud.—pp. 15, 16. 


‘he next reference to the interpo- 
sition of God, isthe birth of the Sav- 
iour— 


The night was moonless:—Judah’s 
shepherds kept 
Their starlight watch : 
them slept. 
To heaven's blue fields their wakeful eyes 
were turn’d, 
And to the fires that there eternal burn’d. 
p. 18. 


their flocks around 


While thus the shepherds watch’d the 

host of night, 

O’er heaven's blue concave flash'd a sud- 
den light. 

The unrolling glory spread its folds di- 
vine, 

O’er the green hills and vales of Palestine ; 

And lo! descending angels, hovering 
there, 

Stretch’d their loose wings, and in the 
purple air, 

Hung o’er the sleepless guardians of the 
fold :— 

When that high anthem, clear, and strong 
and bold 

On wavy paths of trembling ether ran: 

‘¢ Glory to God ;—benevolence to man ;— 

Peace to the world :”—and in full concert 
came, 

From silver tubes, and harps of golden 
frame, 

The loud and sweet response, whose cho- 
ral strains 

Lingered and languishedon Judea’ s plains. 
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Yon living lamps, charm’d from their cham- 
bers blue, 
By airs so heavenly, from the skies with- 


drew : 

All ?—all but one that hung and burn’d 
alone, 

And with mild lustre over Bethlehem 
shone. 


Chaldea’s sages saw that orb afar, 
Glow unextinguished ;—'twas Salvation’s 
Star.—p. 19. 


The deliverance of Paul and Silas 
from the prison at Philippi, is ascrib- 
ed, as it ought to be, to the agency of 
God, through the instrumentality of 
an angel. 

The circumstances of eur Saviour 
and his disciples, on the evening pre- 
ceding his crucifixion, are told in 
something ofa poetic manner. Wheth- 
er it is a strain adapted to the princi- 
pal character and the occasion, our 
readers will judge. 


The Lord of Life, with his few faithful 
friends, 

Drown’din mute sorrow, down that hill 
descend. 

They cross the stream that bathes its foot, 
and dashes 

Around the tomb where sleeps a monarch’s 
ashes ; 

And climb the steep, where oft the mid- 
night air 

Receiv’d the Sufferer’s solitary prayer. 

There, in dark bowers embosomed, Jesus 
flings 

His hand celestial o’er prophetick strings ; 

Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory, 

Hlis crownof thorns, his cross, his future 
glory :— 

And, while the group, each hallowed ac- 
cent gleaning, 

On pilgrim’s staff, in pensive posture lean- 
ing— 

Their reverend beards, that sweep their 
bosoms, wet 

With the chill dews of shady Olivet— 

Wonder and weep, they pour the song of 
sorrow, 

With their lov’d Lord, whose death shall 
shroud the morrow. 

Heavens! whata strain wasthat! those 
matchless tones, 

That ravish ‘ Princedoms, Dominations, 
Thrones ;”’ 

That, heard on high, had hush’d those 

__-peals of praise, 

Phat seraphs swell, and harping angels 
raise, 

soft, as the wave from Siloa’s fount, that 
Hows, 
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Through the drear silence of the moun- 
tain rose. 

How sad the Saviour’s song ! how sweet ! 
how holy ! 

The last he sung on earth :—how melan- 
choly ! 

Along the valley sweep the expiring 
notes : 

On Kedron’s wave the melting musick 
floats : 

From her blue arch, the lamp of evening 
flings 

Her mellow lustre, as the Saviour sings : 

The moon above, the wave beneath i 
still, 

And light and musick mingle on the 
hill. 


The glittering guard, whose viewless 

ranks invest 

The brook’s green margin, and the moun- 
tain’s crest, 

Catch that unearthly song, and soar 
away, 

Leave this dark orb, for fields of endless 
day, 

And round th’ Eternal’s throne, on buoy- 
ant pinions play. 


Ye glowing seraphs, that enchanted 
swim, 
In seas of rapture, as ye tune the hymn 
Ye bore from earth—O say, ye choral 


quires, 

Why in such haste to wake your golden 
lyres? 

Why, like a flattering, like a fleetang 
dream, 

Leave that lone mountain, and that silent 
stream? 

Say could not then the ** Man of Sorrows’’ 
claim 

Your shield of adamant, your sword of 
flame ?-— 

Hell forc’d a smile, at your retiring 
wing, 


And man was left—to crucify your King. 
| pp. 21—23. 


The poem closes with an address 
tothe Deity. This furnished an oc- 
casion for expressing the most sublime 
emotions of piety, which might excite 
kindred emotions in the heart of the 
reader. It called for some distinct 
allusion,at least, to those moral attri- 
butes and that moral character of Je- 
hovah, which are the proper objects 
of religious affections. As our !im- 
its will not permit us to give it entire, 
we will select those parts, which seem 
to speak on subjects connected, at 
least, with devotion. 
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O! Thou Dread Spirit ! Being’s End and 

Source! 

O! check thy chariot in his fervid course. 

Bend from thy throne of darkness and of 
fire, 

And with one smile immortalize our lyre. 

Amid the cloudy lustre of thy throne, 

Though wreathy tubes, unheard on earth, 
are blown, 

Swelling one ceaseless song 
thee, 

Eternal Author of Eternity ! 

Still bast thou stoop'd to hear a Shepherd 


of praise to 


play, 

To prompt his measures, and approve his 
lay. 

Hast thou grown old, Thou, who forever 
livest ! 

Hast thou forgotten, Thou, who memory 
givest ! 

How, on the day thine ark, with loud ac- 
claim, 


From Zion’s hill to Mount Moriah came, 

Beneath the wings of Cherubim to rest, 

In arich vail of Tyrian purple drest ; 

When harps and cymbals join’d in echoing 
clang, 

When psalteries tinkled, and when trum- 

ets rang, 

And white rob’d Levites round thine altar 
sang ; 

Thou didst descend, and, rolling through 
the crowd, 

Inshrive thine ark and altar in thy shroud, 

And fill the temple with thy mantling 


cloud. 

And now, Almighty Father, well we 
know, 

When bate strains from grateful bosoms 
flow, 

Those humble strains grow richer as they 
rise, 

And shed a balmier freshness on the skies. 


pp. 37, 38. 


Before thy throne, three sister graces 

kneel ; 

Their holy influence let our bosoms feel! 

Faitn, that with smiles lights up our dy- 
ing eyes; 

Horr, “that directs (hem to the opening 
skies ; 

And Cuaniry, the loveliest of the three, 

That can assimilate a worm to thee. 

For her our organ breathes; to her we 
pay 

The heart-felt homage of our humble lay ; 

And while to her symphonious chords we 
string, 

And Silence listens while to her we sing, 

While round thine altar swells our evening 


song, 

Aud vaulted roofs the dying notes pro- 
long, 

The strain we pourto her, wilt thou ap- 

prove, 

For Lover is Cuaniry, and Tuou art Love. 


pp. 39, 40. 
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On bringing together, and viewing 
at once, this selection of the best pas- 
sages, scattered through the volume, 
we are almost ready to acknowledge 
that there is some appearance of reli- 
gion. ‘There are not only the p- 
God, “ Mighty One,”’ * Dread Spir- 
ne” ‘but “ Saviour,” Redeemer,” 
‘* Lord of Life,” “ Salvation’s Star ;” 
but it is to be observed, that they are 
placedin such connections as to sug- 
gest nothing but the mere name of the 
person mentioned.—They are used 
as appellatives, merely to designate 
the individual, and not so as to denote 
his high character or offices. So 
there are the words “ mercy,” “ love,” 
and * gratitude,’—but they are not 
used either to express the author’s 
own affections towards his God and 
Saviour, orto awaken ours. There is 
absolutely nothing of religious feeling, 
in the very best passages of the po- 
em,—nothing to elevate our devotion, 
to deepen our impressions of guilt, or 
heighten either the joy of our salva- 
tion, orthe gratitude due to our Re- 
deemer,—nothing which we can hope 
will produce onthe mind of a youth 
into whose hands :t shall fall, any 
salutary impression in favour of evan- 
gelical religion or virtue,—nothing, 
therefore, which can justly soften the 
censures which we before passed upon 
it, as a religious publication, or rath- 
er, asthe publication of a professor 
of religion, on a sacred subject. 

Now, we might justly complain of 
this as a violation, or at least, asa 
defect of good taste. If effect upon 
the imagination and feelings, were the 
only object, the poet must not de- 
scribe naked objects or events, but 
must clothe them with pleasing asso- 
ciations, and give them the colouring 
and glow of feeling. Mr. Pierpont 
can hardly be said to have done this, 
in any instance. He has not even 
given a lead to those associations 
which were already formed, and which 
ought to exist in the mind of every 
christian. When the Almighty man- 
ifests his presence, the mountain is 


Scorch’d by the foot of the descending God. 
In what tremendous pomp Jehovah shone ' 
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but no sublime idea, even of his pow- 
er, is given, far less is there any dis- 
tinct reference here, or elsewhere, to 
his moral character, or to the pur- 
poses either of mercy or of justice, of 
vengeauce or compassion, on which 
he descended.* ‘The Saviour of the 
world, is introduced without one clear 
intimation of his glorious and myste- 
rious character—one acknowledg- 
ment of obligation, or one expression 
of love or gratitude towards him. 

How would the poet, who possess- 
ed the genuine enthusiasm of poetry 
merely, feel his heart burn within him, 
while standing amidst those scenes, 
where the Eternal and Almighty God 
displayed his character,—“ Glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders!” when calling up to his 
view, with that sense of their present 
reality, which is peculiar to sucha 
mind, those manifestations of Jeho- 
vah, how would his soul mount up to 
the contempiation 


Of the first good, first perfect, and first fair, 


and rise in devout admiration of his 
infinite love, compassion, justice, and 
mercy. How might,—we do not 
say, a minister of the Gospel of the 
erace of God, but how might any re- 
al christian be expected,—instead of 
passing over those scenes, where the 
Saviour of the world lived and died, 
with the dew-dashing step, and joy- 
ous spirit of a farmer’s boy—exulting 
in health and in the freshness of the 
breeze,—how might he be expected 
to pause on every consecrated spot, 





* We wish to be candid, but we cannot 
think the lines before quoted, 


Around the Avenger’s brow, that trown’d 
above, 

Play’d Mercy’s beams, the lambent light 
of love, 


form an exception to this remark.—The 
almost incongruous figure which repre- 
sents the Avenger’s frowning brow, as 
surrounded by playful beams of Mercy 
the lambent light of love, certainly does 
not convey any adequate idea of the holi- 
ness of God. I[t reniinds ns of a classical 
lescription of Jupiter, rather than of a 
scriptural account of Jehovah, 
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and ponder on the “ wonderful” char- 
acter, and mysterious errand of him 
whom angels worship, and into the 
mysteries of whose redemption, they 
stoop from heaven to look. How 
might he be expected to feel person- 
ally interested, to the deepest possible 
exteut, in every thing which the Sav- 
iour did and suffered, when calling to 
mind, that “though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes be became poor ;” and 
and how would gratitude and love, 
and humility and repentance, mingle, 
and agitate his heart, when he recol- 
lected,that through these sufferings, his 
own immortal soul is delivered from 
everlasting woe, and he made an ¢ heir 
of God and joint heir with Christ,’ 
to the eternal ‘ inheritance of the saints 
in light? We do not expect from 
Mr. Pierpont a sermon on these sub- 
jects, when he appears in the charac- 
ter of a poet, but where is the indica- 
tion, that these thoughts ever actually 
revolved in his soul, and that such 
feelings swelled his heart, when med- 
itating on subjects which ought to kin- 
dle his affections as a man—much 
more as a poet ; and more still as a 
Christian poet. Where,we ask, is any 
expression of that fervent ‘ love of 
Christ which constrained’ the Apostle 
Paul, ‘because he thus judged, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead, 
aud that he died for all, that those 
which live, should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him’ which 
died for them and rose again,’—a_ love 
and gratitude which ever kindled at 
the very name of Jesus, and broke 
forth, in ascriptions of praise and 
thanksgiving,—or where are — those 
glowing images, those ‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,’ which 
characterizes the most evangelical o: 
the prophets, and which could draw 
from Pope himself, the prayer 


“ O, Thou, my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with 
fire 2? 


Where, even that enthusiasm of 


virtue, which sometimes admires 
with seeming rapture, the unequalled 
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6416 Lit. and Phil. Intel.—The British Empire. { Dre. 
for the vanities of surrounding objects 
or the events in which he is personal- 
ly engaged. Still more do we depre- 
cate the thought that he has adopted 
a system of religious opinions or 
doubts, which operates, like a free- 
zing mixture, on the heart, chilling 
those energies of the soul which 
should be directed in unwearied ef- 
fortsto the glory of God, and the 
prosperity of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom,.and congealing to their very 
source, the affections, love and grati- 
tude which are due to him who loved 
us and gave himself for us. 

Rather let us hope, that his ser- 


purity and elevation and disinteres- 
tedness of Christian morals, while its 
professor is indifferent to the more 
sublime and affecting doctrines of 
the Gospel r—Nay, with pain and 
shame we ask, where in this poem, is 
there any indication of that genuine 
sensibility to the sublime and beauti- 
ful in character, which led the infidel 
tousseau with the inspiration of true 
genius to exclaim——‘** Socrates died 
like a hero—but Jesus Christ died 
like a God.” 
We profess not to know, or be able 
to conceive the structure of that mind, 
which can contemplate those objects, 
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—some of which are alluded to in 
this volume,—net as beauteous pic- 
tures, but as important realities, and 
not kind'e into any warmth, or a- 
dopt unconsciously some glowing ex- 
pressions, to embody its sentiments, 
—nay, can find leisure in describing 
the most important of them, for con- 
ceits of fancy, and prettinesses of ex- 
pression. Mr. Pierpont certainly 
does not waut sensibility or feeling. 
Hledoes not surely reserve them all 


mons abound in that religion, which 
is so deficient in his poetry—and that 
at least, when standing before a con- 
gregation of immortal souls, of per- 
ishing sinners, and addressing them 
as an § Ambassador for Christ,’—he 
manifests that love to his Saviour, 
that admiration of his exalted char- 
acter, and gratitude for his Redeem- 
ing love, of which we should be 
pleased to have discovered some tra- 
ces in the “ Airs of Palestine.” 





Ziterarp and Philosophical Antelligence. 


The Rev. Daniku HASKELL, A. M. 
has been chosen President of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont ; and JAamEs DEAN, A.M. 
A. A. S. Professor of Mathematics and 
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tria an equal number. The Roman em- 
pire, in all itsglory, contained 120,000,000, 
one half of whom were slaves. When we 
compare its situation with that of the Brit- 
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ish empire, in wealth, resources, and in- 
dustry, the arts, sciences, commerce, and 
agriculture, the preponderance of the lat- 
ter in the scale of nations and empires, is 
greatand most remarkable. The tonnage 
employed in the merchant service is about 
2,640,000 tons for Great Britain : the ex- 


Natural Philosophy. 


Col. George Gibbs has given notice that 
he has been authorized by His Highness 
Mehmed Ali Pacha, Vice Roy of Egypt, to 
engage an experienced Mineralogist and 
Geologist, for the purpose of exploring the 
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mineral riches of his lominions. To a per- 
son properly qualified, Col. Gibbs offers 
liberal terms and advantageous prospects. 


The British Empire-—The population 
of the British Empire, including under 
that name its colonies in America, Africa, 
and Asia, is estimated at 95,220,000 souls. 
“The Russian, the next highest in the 
scale of civilized nations, contains 50,000, 


ports, 51,000,000/. (including 11,000,000/. 
foreign and colonial;) and _ imports 
36,000,0001. The navy during the last 
war consisted of 1,000 ships of war ; the 
seamen at present in the merchant service 
are about 174,000; the gross revenue of 
the state 57,000,000/. The capital of the 
empire contains 1,200,000 persons, the 
same number which Rome contained in 
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000: France about 30,000,000; and Aus- the days of her greatest strength. The 
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yalue of fixed or landed property in Great 
Britain, as calculated by Mr. Pitt, in 1797, 
was 1,600,000,000/. and it may now be 
fairly taken at 2,000,000,000/. ‘The cotton 
manufactures of the country are immense, 
and reach, in the exports, to 20,000,000/. 
nearly one half of the whole. In short, 
taking every thing into consideration, the 
British empire, in power and strength, 
may be stated the greatest that ever exis- 
ted on earth. On her dominions the sun 
never sets ; before his evening rays leave 
the spires of Quebec, his morning beams 
have shone three hours on Port Jackson, 
and while sinking from the waters of Lake 
Superior, his eyes opens upon those of the 
Canges.’’ 


The following brief account of German 
translations of the Bible, was intended for 
the miscellaneous department of this num- 
ber, but it has been found more convenient 
to insert it in this place. It is abridged 
from an * Introduction to the Scriptures, 
by Christian Abraham Wahl, printed, 
Leipsic, 1820. 


To the more general perusal of the Bi- 
ble in Germany, the translation of Luther 
principally contributed ;—and the more, 
as this translation surpassed in excellence, 
not only the preceding, but all cotempo- 
rary German versions of the scriptures. 
Before Luther entered upon this work, 
translations of the Bible had appeared in 
several of the modern languages of Europe, 
and, particularly, in the German: but as 
they all were in an Impure and uninviting 
style, no one of them could bear compari- 
son with that of the reformer. Besides, 
these other versions were made, not from 
the Hebrew and Greek originals, but from 
the Latin Vulgate. Luther, indeed, 
consulted the Vulgate, in the prosecution 
of his work; but he made use of it not as a 
decisive authority, but merely as a help. 
Luther’s translation, also, far surpassed 
those, which appeared immediately after 
it, under the superintendance and patron- 
age of the Catholics. 

When Luther, in the year 1522, had 
completed his version of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, Hieronymus Emser, with the design 
to supplant it, published, in German, an- 
other translation of the New Testament; 
to which, in the year 1524, John Dieten- 
berger, a preaching monk of Mentz, added 
a translation of the Old Testament, in the 
same language. In the year 1537, the no- 
torious adversary of Luther, John Eck, 
published a translation of the whole Bible ; 
but, in the New Testament, it varied a lit- 
tle only from that of Emser, and, in the Old 
Testament, it was far inferior to that of 
Dietenberger. These three translations, 
which were published in opposition to Lu- 
‘her’s, had this imperfection in common, 
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that they were translated from the Latin, 
and not from the Hebrew and Greek. 

Luther began his translation during bis 
residence at Wartburg. He first transla- 
ted the New ‘l'estament, and completed it 
on the 2lst of September, 1522. On his re- 
turn to Wittenberg, he revised his trans- 
lation throughout, in company with Philip 
Melanchthon, and in the same year, 1522, 
suffered it to appear in print. Immediate- 
ly after this, he applied himself to the 
translation of the Old Testament, which 
appeared, at first, by itself;—in 1523, the 
tive books of Moses ;—in 1524, the histor- 
ical books, Job, Psalms, and the writings 
of Solomon ;—in 1526, Jonah and Habak- 
uk; in 1527, Zechariah; in 1529, the 
book of Wisdom ; and in 1530—1532, the 
remaining prophets. In the year 1534, 
Luther’s bible appeared, for the first time, 
printed entire,—and again in 1540 and 
1543. From this time, a great number of 
small, as well as large and elegant edi- 
tions, have been published, complete col- 
lections of which exist among the literary 
treasures of the great libraries, at Dres- 
den, Wolfenbuttel, Stutgard, and Wer- 
nigerode. The best information respect - 
ing these translations and editions, may be 
found in Pantzeis’ History of German 
translations of the Bible,--printed at Nu- 
renburg, in 1763. 

Luther, by his translation of the Bible, 
did a service to his colemporaries and pos- 
terity, the value of which cannot be too 
highly estimated. By means of it, the ho- 
ly scriptures came into the hands of com- 
mon christians, and, 11 a way, which 
made them intelligible and useful to every 
individua! ;—-the excessive and unfounded 
regard for the Vulgate, was weakened 
and well iuigh undermined ;—and by 
means of it, finally, every man have an 
opportunity, by his own reading, to judge 
of the conformity of Luther’s opinions and 
doctrines with the sacred oracles. Nor 
does the understanding of Luther appear 
less meritorious, if we consider the cir- 
cumstances of the age in which he lived, 
and the manner in which he laboured to 
improve and perfect his translation. The 
helps, of which Luther could avail him- 
self in his undertaking, were few and un- 
important ; and the difficulties he had to 
overcome in interpreting, only tolerably, 
the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, were 
much greater than exist at present. The 
German language, at that time, was poor, 
and destitute of refinement, and it even 
wanted words to designate in many cases, 
both ideas and things. Luther himself 
says, that he had searched for a word 
which he wanted, two, three, and even 
four days ; and that, in the translation of 
Job, he had more than once spent a whole 
day, in company with Melanchthon, ou 
three words. He did not, however, con- 
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sider it enou,h to have made a first at- 
tempt to produce an intelligible transla- 
tion of the scriptures ; he laboured, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, to improve 
his work, and to bring it nearer to periec- 
tion. 

In the year 1540, says Matthesius, Lu- 
ther set down to an entire revision of his 
translation of the Bible. He organized 
an association of the best men of his time, 
who assembied in Luther’s study, once 
every week, and spent several hours be- 
fore supper. ‘These men were, John Bu- 
genhagen or Pommer, Justus Jonas, Creut- 
Ziger, “Melanchthon, Matthew Aurogallus, 
and Rohr. Other Doctors and scholars 
were likewise often admitted to these 
meetings, to aid in this important work ;— 
as Bernhard Ziegler, and Forstemuus. 
Luther appeared in this assembly, with 
his old Latin, and new German Bible, 
near which he kept constantly the Hebrew 
text; Melanchthon brought with him the 
Greek text ; and Creutziger, besides the 
Hebrew, had also the Chaldee Bible, — 
the Professors had by them the Rabbins,— 
and Pommer had also before him a Latin 
text, in which he was well versed. Each 
one prepared himself before hand, by revi- 
sing in the Greek and Latin, what was to 
come under consideration, besides consul- 
ting the Jewish interpreters. Luther, as 
president of the meeting, proposed texts, 
and each one gave his opinion, either on 
the propriety of the unguage employed in 
the translation, or the correctness of the 
older versions. 

At length, Luther's translation of the 
Bible, with his last corrections, appeared ; 
and from a just estimate of its character, 


it must be considered a masterpiece of 
German industry and German. talents, 
Yet the translation of Luther, notwith- 
standing its general faithfulness to the ori- 
ginal, and correctness of Geriwan phrase- 
ology, has not rendered later attempts at 
improved versions, superfluous. It is not 
to be denied, that the sense of the Scrip- 
tures, in Luther’ s translation, is sometimes 
mistakep, and sometimes not expresse] 
with su‘ficient accuracy and clearness, 
Besides, in consequence of the progress 
which has been made, since the Reforma- 
tion, in Hebrew and Greek literature, the 
sense of many passages in the Bible, can 
now be more easily settled than in the 
time of Luther. The modern German 
translations of the Scriptures are the fol- 
lowing : 

Michaelis’ translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, with remarks for such as are not 
Theologians ; published from 1773 to 1783. 
The same translator published a version 
of the New Testament at Gottingen, in 
1790. 

Grynzus published a translation of the 
Old and New Testaments, at Basil, 1790. 

A translation of the Bible, by Augusti 
and de Wette, began to be published at 
Heidleberg in the year 1804, and has been 
since completed. 

Bahrdt and Seiler, the former at Berlin, 
and the latter at Erlangen, published each 
of them a version of the New Testament in 
1783. 

Stoltz published atranslation likewise, 
of the New Testament, in 1798 ; and the 
brothers of the name of Van Ess, published 
another translation in 1807, 
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4MERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


From the London Missionary Register for 
September. 


Purchase of land for a Colony at St. 
John’s River.—In our last number, we 
stated the intention of the American 
Agents to proceed down the coast; 
and that they were to be accompanied 
by William Tamba and William Da- 
vis, two of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s Native Teachers. By despatch- 
es just arrived, we learn that they have 
succeeded in their object. 

Mr. Andrus and Mr. Bacon, with 
their two native friends, left Sierra 
Leone, in a schooner, on the 22d of 
March. On the Ist of April, they 
reached the Bassa country. The old 
king, John, who received Mr. Cates 
very cordially on his visit to these 
parts, was dead. He had heen suc- 
ceeded by King Ben. On the 12th of 
April, King Ben and the head men 
held a Palavar with their visitors ; 
when an agreement was made for a 
quantity of land, to be held by an an- 
nual payment, or tribute, of two casks 
of rum, two casks of manufactured to- 
bacco, one box of pipes, twenty pieces 
of cloth, and other articles. The 
King’s son accompanied the Agents to 
Sierra Leone. William Tamba, on 
the return of the schooner, was put on 
shore at the Plantains, and proceeded 
on another Journey among the Sher- 
bro people. 

The following extract of a letter 
from the Rev. W. Johnson to the 
Church Missionary Society, dated Re- 
gent’s Town. April 27, 1821, states 
some of the interesting circumstances 
under which the negociation was bro’t 
to a successful termination. 

“Last night [ was agreeably sur- 
prised at the sight of Mr. Bacon, who 
has been down the coast to the Bassa 
country. William Davis also return- 
ed; and they were accompanied by 
the king’s son of that country. Wil- 
lam Tamba is gone again on a visit to 
the Sherbro people. 

“The missionaries have succeeded 
in obtaining land; they have a suffi- 
cient quantity to begin a colony in the 
Bassa country. It appears that the 
king of that country is in earnest, or he 
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would not have sent his son; which 
may be taken as a token of his sinceri- 
ty in respect to his promise of the 
land. I cannot express what I felt, 
when the news reached my ears. A 
heavy burden fell at once from my 
mind, which has been there ever since 
I heard of the death of Mr. Cates; for 
he, humanly speaking, died in conse- 
quence of the fatigue which he endur- 
ed in going to that country : and I was 
the cause of his undertaking the jour- 
ney ; forl first proposed it to him, 
and then urged a special meeting to be 
held for the purpose. But now I see, 
that had not Mr. Cates gone thither, 
the missionaries would not have re- 
ceived land. William Davis produced 
the agreement, which the king had 
mede with Mr. Cates, and which 
opened the way immediately. 
“ The people were in the evening 
school when William Davis and the 
rince arrived. I took the prince to 
the school house ; and, had our friends 
in England seen the sight, they would 
have wept for joy. His countrymen, 
who were standing in their respective 
classes, left them without asking leave, 
surrounded the son of their king, shook 
hands with him in the most affection- 
ate manner, and inquired after their 
relatives. Some leaped for joy when 
they heared that their parents were 
alive ; and the prospect of the gospel 
soon sounding in their ears, caused 
such sensations as cannot well be de- 
scribed. David Noah heard that his 
father and brethren were all alive and 
well. William Davis said that he had 
seen some of those who had sold him; 
and who tried to hide themselves, be- 
ing ashamed to look at him: the mis- 
tress of his last master, (who sold bim 
tu the Portuguese,) when she saw 
him, rantoward him, and fell round 
his aeck and wept: he heard also that 
his mother was alive; but she was too 
far in the interior to enable him to pay 
her a visit this time: he, however, sent 
her a present, and word that he hoped 
soon to see her, and to have her in his 
family. Some of the people were so 
struck when they saw Davis, that they 
scarcely would believe that he was the 
same; as an instance of one returning, 
who had been sold out of the country. 
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had never occurred before. Is not this 
a Joseph’s case? Oh how wonderful 
are the ways of the Lord! 

“ The missionaries have agreed to 
settle on the shores of the Bassa coun- 
try, in the beginning of next dry sea- 
son.” 

It was the intention of the Church 
Missionary Society, to embrace the 
first opportunity of entering on the 
promising field once the Bassa peo- 
ple, which Mr. Cates’ visit had open- 
ed The society will greatly rejoice 
that J American christians have gained 

a footing here; and that its own pre- 
vious researches and jabours have led, 
in any measure, to the attainment of 
their object. The new colony will 
serve asa point of support to the exer- 
tions of native, as well as of American 
and English christians to diffuse the 
light of the gospel on these shores. 

As these circumstances have given 
new interest to Mr. Cates’ proceed- 
ings with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try where the American settlement is 
to be formed, we shall extract from his 


journal the chief particulars which oc- 


curred :—— 

* March 6, 1819.--At six o’clock, we 
proceeded to asmall town at the bar 
of St. John’s River. Davis read a few 
verses of the second chapter of Isaiah, 
and addressed the people. They were 
attentive and rote to hear, but could 
say nothing as to the probability of a 
person being inoue to settle among 
them as a teacher. 

* At two o’clock, we procured a ca- 
noe, and crossed the river in search of 
John White, the headman, who was 
to conduct us to king John. After 
walking about three miles on the sand- 
beach, we arrived at atown of Kroo- 
men and Fishermen. Here we learnt 
that John White’s Town was some 
miles further on, but that he was gone 
to king John’s Town to attend the 
funeral of «a deceased headman. We 
set off, therefore, for the King’s Town. 

* We had not gone far, before a 
man came after us from John White, 
saying that he would meet us at a small 
torn in the way. We _ proceeded 
thither, and found him waiting. He 
conducted us to Kicg John’s Town. 

“King John’s Town is about six 
miles from the sand-beach, in a fertile 
country. The soil appears good ; and 
though now in the midst of the dry 
season, there is a plenty of grass to 
support the numerous cattle which 


graze round the town. ‘The houses 
are generally circular, the roofs com. 
mepcing at about three feet from the 
ground : many of them are carried up, 
in a conical shape, to the height of 
twenty or twenty-five feet ; the top 
being defended by a turf of earth, on 
which a plant resembling house-leek 
grows. They are better built than any 
we have lately seen. Mud walls and 
matted floors are common. 

“ Qur arrival was soon noised abroad ; 
when men, women, and children ran 
together to look at the white man. I 
Was sitting in a large palaver house, 
which in less than ten minutes was so 
filled with people, that the heat became 
quite oppressive ; while the noise was 
such that a Stentor must have despair- 
ed of being heard. I was obliged to 
move into the open air, where I sat 
nearly half an hour to gratify their cu- 
riosity. It was amusing to observe the 
various countenances which surround- 
ed me. Many of the men came to 
shake my hand; while the women 
pressed on the shouiders of the men, 
end thrust the children under their 
arms and legs in all directions, with 
various indications of surprise or fear. 
After the crowd of men and women 
had retired, the children seemed de- 
termined to indulge a little longer in 
the novel sight ; and moved round me 
at a few yards distance, to survey both 
back and front, as we would do a 
chained wild-beast. 

“The approach of the king was now 
announced. Some mats were spread ; 
and a wooden-seated chair, which had 
lost its back, was brought for him to 
sit upon. The king is a feeble old 
man; but possesses his faculties much 
better than I expected. He was dress- 
ed in a long robe of country cloth, 
made in the Mandingo style : and had 
on his head a scarlet and blue cloth 
cap, Bor os with vandyke and 
tassels. By the help of a staff he was 
able to walk to his seat ; and his sight 
was sufficient to distinguish me very 
readily. He inquired after my health, 
my name, and my business. Being 
satisfied on these points, he said he 
was glad to see me, and to hear what 
I told him. As it was getting dark, I 
deferred a longer interview till the 
morning ; telling the king, that if he 
would then assemble his people, we 
would read the book which we had 
brought, and talk to them about it. 
He cheerfully assented ; and after a 
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little more conversation respecting the 
places which we had visited, whence 
we came, and the doctrine that we 
taught, he went away. 

“ The people then began to express 
their opinions about us. That we 
should have walked from Sierra Le- 
one, seemed almost incredible: and in 
arder to get rid of this difficulty, one 
inan stated it to be his opinion, that I 
came down from heaven; which he 
‘hought, of course, a shorter journey. 

“ The King supplied us with a house : 
and, soon after, sent a large bowl of 
beef and soup ; but as it had too large 
a portion of palm-oil for my taste, the 
men enjoyed the benefit of it. In an 
open shed, near the house appropriated 
to our use, was the unburied body of 
the deceased Headman, as they repor- 
ted. Before we began our meeting for 
Prayer, the people had assembled at 
this shed, with drums and horns, howl- 
ing and dancing in the extravagant 
manner which we had before witness- 
ed. I expected we should scarcely be 
able to hear the voice of prayer for 
their noise: but, before the first Hymn 
was finished, they heard us, and left 
their dancing to come and look at us : 
nor did they begin any more during 
the night, to my great comfort. 

March 7,1819, Sunday. ‘The King 
sent word, that by eight o’clock, he 
wanted to hear our Book. I went, 
therefore, with Tamba and Davis. We 
found him seated on a leopard’s skin, 
on a mat on the ground, in a small 
court surrounded with houses, which 
were connected by mud walls, and 
through which there were three ev- 
trances. His head, in addition to the 
red cap, Was now surrounded with an 
enormous quantity of leopard’s teeth 
tied together. There did not appear 
less than two hundred, the weight of 
which must have been severely felt by 
his enfeebled neck. About thirty peo- 
ple were admitted with us, and the 
doors were shut. I read part of the 
eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, and 
addressed them; Davis repeating in 
Bassa, what I said. They were very 
attentive ; and seemed thankful for the 
instruction given them, and much sup- 
vrised at seeing a countryman of their 
own so far elevated above them. Hav- 
ing concluded, I told the King that I 
should like, in the forenoon, to speak 
to his people more publicly, in some 
place where all who wished might at- 
fend. He said he was willing, and 
should be glad himself to be present. 
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“JT had not long returned to the 
house, before the King followed me: 
and having ordered his people to catch 
a small bull, he presented it to me, 
begging that I would accept it, and or- 
der one of my people to kill it. I 
thanked him ; but said as there would 
be much more than we could eat while 
it would be good, I would rather de- 
cline so bountiful a present. If that 
were the case, he said, I should take as 
much as [ liked, and he would take the 
rest. [I again thanked him, but still 
declined ; it being Sunday, I did not 
like that the men should be s0 em- 
ployed. All, however, would vot 
avail, but take part I must. The King 
therefore ordered his people to kill it ; 
and, when dead, would not take a piece 
till [had chosen which part I thought 
proper. I complied, and took about a 
quarter, but he would make it up near- 
ly half. He inquired whether our great 
knowledge was acquired at all by any 
particular diet. Being told that it was 
not ; but that all which we knew nat- 
urally, others were equally capable of 
attaining by alittle study ; and that all 
which we knew spiritually, God could 
teach him and his people ; he seemed 
surprised. 

“It was twelve o'clock before we 
were ready for Morning Service, which 
we held in the Palaver House. I had 
no sooner entered, than the people 
flocked together in crowds, to hear the 
surprising things about which we talk- 
ed: ina few minutes, the king came ; 
when between 200 and 300 persons 
seated themselves around, and were si- 
lent beyond what [ could have expect- 
ed from such untutored people. 

“ We began by singing part of the 
nineteenth Psalm. I then prayed ; and 
William Davis explained the meaning 
of each of these Services to them. I 
then read the second chapter of Gene- 
sis ; and spoke briefly on the creation 
of man, in a state of happiness, and 
contrasted it with his present state ; 
leaving William Davis to enlarge on 
these topics. Among other things, as 
a proof of man’s departure from jus- 
tice, he stated their custom of killing 
the people of a whole town, if they can, 
for the offence of one man, and con- 
trasted it with the justice and merey 
enjoined by the Word of God; on 
which the whole congregation, who 
had hitherto been silent, set up two or 
three loud shouts, as if they had been 
electrified. On inquiry, I found that 
these were shouts of approbation, and 
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meant that what we said was very 
good. Assoonas silence was restor- 
ed, Davis finished his discourse ; and 
after singing the hundred and seven- 
teenth Psalm, and praying,we conclud- 
ed the service ; promising to meet them 
again before night, as they seemed 
still disposed to hear. 

“ At five o’clock, we had Afternoon 
Service. [read the third Chapter of 
Genesis ; and explained to them the 
Fall of Man, and the curse of God in- 
curred thereby ; and then, directing 
them to Jesus as the all-sufficient Sav- 
iour, concluded with Prayer. They 
were quite willing to hear, and pro- 
fessed to approve what was said. The 
poor old King especially, seemed de- 
sirous that himself and his people 
should have instruction. 

“ March 8, 1819.—They kept up 
drumming and danci ing toa very late 
hour last night, and deprived me of 
rest. The King came early this morn- 
ing, to ask after my health; and to 
tell me that he liked the proposal 
which [ had made, of sending William 
Davis to teach them. 

“* Four or five times in the course of 
the day, I was called on to read to 
them ; and their desire to hear con- 
tinued unabated. They busied them- 
selves in devising means of remember- 
ing the different parts of Scripture 
which IT read. The King begged hard 
that [ would stay till all his Headmen 
should have time to arrive and hear. 
Toward night I was seized with pain 
in the head, which prevented my go- 
ing out again. 

“ March 9. —My head being much 
worse, I was obliged to keep my bed 
almost all the morning. About one 
o’clock I made an attempt to read to 
the people, but was unable to sit, and 
had to leave David to conclude. 

** March 10.—I continued very un- 
well most part of the day ; but toward 
night was a little better. I took the 
opportunity of going to the King, to 
hear his final determination, which be 
gave, by assuring me that he should be 
glad to receive and afford protection 
to William Davis, to live as a teacher 
among them. He requested that I 
would leave him a Book, to state what 
Thad told him: with this I complied, 
and took down his answer in a Book 
for myself. 

“I then told the King that I pro- 

ased to set out for home in the morn- 


ing, to which he agreed. I had first 
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thought of going to the next river ; but 
finding that King John’s territory ex- 
tended thither, as well as toa con- 
siderable distance northward, and as J 
had now seen most of the Headmen 
from thence, who all approved of our 
plan, I thought it unnecessary to pro- 
long the journey... 

“There is abundant room for as 
many Teachers as we can send them, 
and there appears a great disposition 
to receive them. 

“* March 11.—The King came early 
to see me, and bid me farewell. 

** Soon after seven o’clock, we left 
his town, on our way back, having re- 
peated our mutual desire for the in- 
struction of the Bassa Country.” 

It is stated in a New-York paper of 
August the 20th, that the Tract of 
Land purchased by the American A- 
gents is estimated at between thirty 
and forty miles square. It is situated 
on St. John’s River, about the 6th de- 
gree of north latitude. It is said to be 
healthy and fertile—lying high—and 
producing rice of an excellent quality, 
with all kinds of tropical grains and 
fruits, and very good coffee, cotton and 
tobacco. The water is good, and the 
river furnishes the best fish and oys- 
ters. The purchase has been effected, 
itis said, on the most advantageous 
terms ; the cost, in America, of the an- 
nual supply of articles agreed for in 
return for the land being about three 
hundred dollars. 


Return of Mr. Bacon and Death of Mr. 
Andrus. 


We regret to state thet the Settlers 
have encountered another trial, in the 
death of the Rev. J. R. Andrus, and the 
return of Mr. Bacon. Mr. Andrus had 
it in contemplation to return to Ameri- 
ca, in order to state to the Govern- 
ment and the Society, his views of the 
measures which seemed necessary for 
the well-being and prosperity of the 
Colony. The plan was, however, 
changed, on the day previous to his in- 
tended departure ; the ill health, as it 
appears, of Mr. Bacon, rendering it 
necessary that he should return to 
America. Mr. Bacon accordingly left 
Sierra Leone, on the 16th of June, in 
an English vessel bound for Barba- 
does, whence he proceeded to Marti- 
nique, and thence reached New-York 
on the 19th of August. Inthe mean 
while, his late associate, Mr. Andrus, 
had sickened and died. He was bu- 
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ried on Sunday, the 26th of July—“ a 
creat loss,” says Mr. Johnson, “bu- 
manly speaking, to the Cause of 
Africa.” 


ee een 


SIERRA LEONE. 


‘From the London Missionary Register, 
for July.] 


Sir George R. Collier's Teslimony to the 
rapid improvement of the Colony of Lib- 
erated Negroes. 


From a ‘Second Annual Report upon 
the Settlements on the Coast of Africa.” 
by Commodere Sir George R. Collier, re- 
cently laid before Parliament, we extract 
with great pleasure, the follcwing testi- 
mony :— 

«“ The Colony of Sierra Leone has been 
so differently represented, so much has 
been urged against its rising prosperity, 
and proposals said to have been made for 
itsabandonment, that I consider myself, 
as an impartial person, the one, from 
whom opinion and remarks may be ex- 
pected ; and when I declare, that 1 shall 
not swerve in any degree from the plain 
and simple matter of fact, I trust [ shall 
have full credit with their Lordships, for I 
can have no local interest to bias me in 
any way. 

‘¢ The continued and increasing im- 
provements of Freetown attracted my 
particular notice ; and, added to my re- 
spect for the Governor, whose persever- 
ance and indefatigable exertions, though 
almost unaided and unassisted in the great 
and laborious duties which he has to per- 
form,had effeeted more than I had thought 
possible. For itis not merely to the im- 
provements of Freetown, nor to the com- 
forts of the residents, that Governor Mac 
Cartby’s mind is given; but likewise to 
the general increase of the Colony, by at- 
tending to the population from one ex- 
tremity of this peninsula to the other, by 
protecting the untutored and ignorant 
African, and by giving the most patient 
consideration to his most minute grievan- 
ces and wants. 

“In my former Report, I observed, that 
in public improvements, the persons un- 
der surveillance of the Law, might, } 
thougbt, be employed. Iwas gladto see 
these people engaged in c'earing the 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Freetown, and in removing the grass 
and indigo from the streets of the town; a 
measure which if perseverec in with care 
and attention, cannot fail to be highly 
beneficial to the general health of the 
community ; for after a heavy fall of rain, 
and the sun striking on the ground with 
its vertical power, the vapours from the 
vegetable matter overrunning the streets 
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is so perceptible, that in drawing breath, 
Thave felt that I was inhaling a vapour, 
which I could but compare to gas trom 
coal. 

‘¢ ] cannot better mark the rapid veget- 
ation of Sierra Leone, than by noticing 
the following circumstance. When at 
Sierra Leone in January 1819, in an un- 
occupied lot of ground in Freetown, where 
two or three small trees had just sprung 
up, (seedlings of the last year,) I was in- 
duced, from curiosity, to measure and 
mark them in a particular way. On my 
return this year, | observed the trees thus 
marked still standing ; but their extraor- 
dinary increase made me doubt my own 
correctness: my initials on the bark, 
however, removed all doubt: they had 
grown up large trees, and were at least 
four times their former diameter. 

‘Stone and brick buildings are now 
succeeding the wooden houses and crazy 
huts, of which in former days, Freetown 
was composed: and the improvement by 
bridges of stone, over the rough and crag- 
gy water courses which the torrents have 
formed, is very considerable. 

“ A Reservoir is now forming for affor- 
ding a more ready supply of water to men 
of war and shipping, without interrupting 
the demand for the town. This, as in m 
former Report I observed, was muc 
wanted : stili, an additional conductor to 
this supply from the town must be prepar- 
ed, if Freetown continues to increase as 
rapidly as it has done since I have had op- 
portunities of making any observations up- 
on it. 

“ The Defensive Works have been put 
into an excellent state: and sme of the 
houses forthe accommodation of the vari- 
ous servants of the Colony are nearly 
completed ; and not only with a marked 
attention to neatness, but to the personal 
comforts of individuals destined to occu- 
py them. 

‘¢ The Church, though a work ot great 
labor, is guing on with spirit and persever- 
ance ; but some time must elapse ere it 
can be opened. The Bariacks of the off- 
cers have been much improved; and 4 
Commissariat-Store is coustructing,which 
will shortly be finished. 

“The manner in which the Public 
Schools are here coaducted teflects the 
greatest credit on those concerned in their 
prosperity ; and the improvement made 
by the scholars proves the aptitude of the 
African, if moderate paius be taken to in- 
struct him. 

‘| have attended Places of Public Wor- 
ship in every Quarter of the Globe, and I 
do most conscientiously declare, never did 
I witness the ceremonies of Religion more 
piously performed or more devoutly at- 
tended to, than in Sierra Leone.”’ 
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SOUTH SEAS. 


Extract from the First Report (a prin- 
ted Circular) of the Mission at Hua- 
heine, December, 1819. 


We rejoice to state, that the zeal of 


the members of the Husheine Auxilia- 


ry Society has not abated ; as a proof 


of which many have already paid in 
their subscriptions, although not due 
tillnext May. No doubt many among 


them subscribe from the influence of 


example, ora desire to gain the good 
opinion of their superiors ; but with 
some, it is certainly otherwise ; their 
missionary spirit springs from their at- 
tachment to the Word of God, and 
will, we trust, on that account continue, 
so long as they feel a love to the Sav- 
your, or appreciate the blessings of his 
salvation. 

At Fare, the district where we re- 
side, the preaching of the word has 
been regular ever since our arrival ; 
for several months past we have had 
the pleasure of seeing our congrega- 
tion considerably increased. Two of 
our number have itinerated every Sab- 
bath (with few exceptions) to Maeva, 
Parea and Mahapu, three of the most 
populous districts in the Island. A 
congregation of three or four hundred 
usually assemble at each of these pla- 
ces. The number in the school at Fare 
is about five hundred, and one hundred 
in the Sabbath School ; at Maeva 
three hundred adults and sixty chil- 
dren ; at Mahapu two hundred fifty 
adults and fifty children. Their im- 
provement in spelling, reading and 
knowledge of the catec hism, have been 
encouraging. Considerable attention 
has also been paid to writing and a- 
rithmetic. Ateach of the above-men- 
tioned places there is a Sabbath 
School, which we think calculated to 
produce much good among the chil- 
dren. 

We have been enabled to put ano- 
ther portion of the Word of God into 
the hands of the peuple ; viz. an edi- 
tion of two thousand copies of the Goz- 
pel, which we finished printing in Oc- 
tober last ; they were sought with a- 
vidity, and received with sratitude by 
all. The editions of elementary books 
have likewise been of essential service 
in the schools and remote districts. 
Several Tracts are ready for the press, 

We have baptized fifteen nativ * 
who had been under preparatory in- 
struction, and who were considere Py as 
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proper subjects. Among them were 
Mahine and Haut, the principal chiefs 
of the Island. There are also several 
candidates now under instruction, 
whom we intend soon to baptize. 

We have observed with pleasure the 
improvement in the outward condi- 
tion of the people, and their progress 
in civilization. Several of them have 
finished very neat plastered dwelling 
houses, with doors and windows, and 
are boarding their bed-rooms ; many 
others, on ‘the same plap, are now 
building. They have also erected a 
very strong and capacious place of 
worship, ninety feet by sixty. It is 
plastered within and without, and the 
natives are sawing boards for the floor. 
Considerable progress has also beer 
made in cultivation, many acres around 
us are enclosed, and stocked with food 
of various kinds. Useful tools, pit- 
saws, &c. together with paper and wri- 
ting utensils, are in great request a- 
mong them. The females especially 
are much improved in their habits and 
appearance. When they procure a 
few yards of foreign cloth, it is not, as 
formerly, ¢ carelessly bound round their 
loins, but made up into a gown; which 
gives them a much more decent ap- 
pearance. Our sisters, have, by eve- 
ry means in their power, contributed 
to their improvement ; and continual- 
ly, at their respective houses, instruct 
in needle-work as many as they can 
get to attend: several of whom have 
made very considerable proficiency. 





London Missionary Society. 


Departure of a Deputation and Missiona, 
ries lo the South Seas. 


The directors have, for some time, had 
it In contemplation to send a deputation 
to the South Seas, who might assist, under 
a full knowledge of their views and wish- 
es, in settling the new order of things in 
those [slands. 

The Rev. Daniel Tyerman, of the Isle 
of Wight, and Geo. Bennett, Esq. of Shef- 
field, have undertaken this charge. 

They were dismissed to their labour, 
together with a missionary and several ar- 
tisans, at a meeting in Spafield’s chapel, 
on Thursday the 19th of April: and em- 
barked at Gravesend on Saturday the 5th 
of May, on board the Tuscan Whaler ; 
but were detained in the Downs till the 

8th, when they sailed with a fair wind, 

The missionary, Mr. Jones, is appointed 
to Otaheite. The artisans are, Mr. Armi- 
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tage, of Manchester, cotton manufacturer, 
and Mr. Blossom, of London, carpenter ; 
they are both married, and Mr. Armitage 
has two children: their object is to pro- 
mote industry among the natives. 


Verses, by M. Montgomery, addressed to 
G. Bennett, on his visit to the South 
Seas. 


Go, take the wings of morn, 
And fly beyond the utmost sea : 
Thou shalt not feel thyself forlorn, 
Thy God is still with thee ; 
And where his Spirit bids thee dwell, 
‘There, and there only, thou art well. 


Forsake thy father-land, 
Kindred, and friends, and pleasant home, 
O’er many a rude, barbarian strand, 
In exile though thou roam, 
Walk there with God, and thou shalt find 
Double for all thy faith resign’d. 


Launch boldly on the surge ; 
And, in a light and fragile bark, 
Thy path through flood and tempest 
urge 
Like Noah in the Ark: 
Then tread, like him, a new world’s shore, 
Thine altar build, and God adore. 


Leave our Jerusalem, 
Jehovah’s temple and His rest : 
Go, where no Sabbath broke on them 
Whom Pagan glooin oppress’d ; 
Till bright, though late, around their 
Isles, 
‘The Gospel-dawn awoke in smiles : 


Amidst that dawn, from far, 
Be thine expected presence shown, 
Rise on them like the morning-star, 
In glory—not thine own ; 
And tell them, while they hail the sight, 
Who turned thy darkness into light: 


Tell them, His hovering rays 
Already gild their ocean’s brim, 
Ere longo’er heaven and earth to blaze : 
Direct all eyes to Him, 
The Sun of Righteousness, who brings 
Mercy and healing on His wings. 


Nor thou disdain to teach, 
To savage hordes, celestial truth ; 
To infant tongues thy mother’s speech ; 
Ennobling arts to youth ; 
Till warriors fling their arms aside, 
O’er bloodless fields the plough to guide. 


Train them, by patient toil, 
To rule the waves, subdue the ground, 
Enrich themselves with nature’s spoil, 
With harvest-trophies crowned ; 
Till coral-reefs, ’midst desert seas, 
Become the true Hesperides. 


Thus, then, in peace depart ; 
And angels guide thy footeteps !—-No ' 
There is a feeling in the heart 
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That will not let thee go: 
Yet, go—thy spirit stays with me ; 
Yet, go—my spirit goes with thee! 


Though the wide world between 
Our feet, conglobe its solid mass ; 
‘Though lands and waters intervene, 
Which I must never pass ; 
‘hough day and night, with thee, be 
chang’d, 
Seasons revers’d, and clime estrang’d—- 


Yet, one insoul; and one 
In faith, and hope, and purpo:e yet ; 
God’s witness in the heavens, yon sun, 
Forbid thee to forget 
Those from whose eyes his orb retires, 
When thine his morning-beauty fires ! 


When tropic gloom returns, 
Mark what new stars their vigils keep : 
How glaresthe Wolf, the Phoenix burns ; 
And, on a stormless deep, 
The Ship of heaven—-the patriarch’s 
Dove ; 
The emblem of redeeming love :* 


While these enchant thine eye, 
Oh think how often we have walk’d, 
Gaz’d on the glories of our sky— 
Of higher glories talk’d ; 
Till our hearts caught a kindling ray, 
And burn’d within us by the way. 


Those hours, those walks, are past ! 
We part—and ne’er again may meet : 
Why are the joys that will not last, 
So perishingly sweet ? 

Farewell! we surely meet again, 

In life or death: farewell till then ! 


Sheffield, March 13, 1821. J.M. 


* The Constellation called Crux, or the 
Crosiers. 


Contemplated Reinforcement of the Mis- 
sion to the Sandwich Islands. 


Feside the ordinary expenditures of 
the Board, during the year from Sept. 
1, 1821, to Aug. 31, 1822, it seems pe- 
culiarly desirable that a second mis- 
sion should be fitted out for the Sand- 
wich Islands. Should this be done, on 
a proper scale, it must cost alarge sum 
of money. But the Committee are 
persuaded, that the Christian public, 
(on whose liberality they continually 
depend for the means of defraying all 
the ordinary expenses,) will not permit 
so interesting a design to be hindered 
for the want of funds. It has there- 
fore been resolved, that, with the fa- 
vor of Providenee, a large reinforce- 
ment shall be sent to the mission at the 


Sandwich Islands, in the course of 


next summer, or fal] ‘he farnily will 
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probably consist of two ordained mis- 
ionaries, two physicians, a farmer, 
two carpenters, (who can also work at 
ship-building,) a cabinet-maker, a 
blacksmith, andtwo or three school- 
masters ; most of them in the married 
state. Several youths, natives of those 
islands, now at the Foreign Mission 
School, will return, at the same time 
to their countrymen. The whole 
number of persons, to be embarked in 
this enterprize, will probably not be 
less than thirty. To obtain suitable 
means of conveyance forso many j;— 
to provide for their comfort on their 
passage, and after their arrival, and to 
furnish them the means of usefulness 
among the natives,—will require con- 
siderable expenditures ; ; and additional 
supplies will be necessary for the Mis- 
sionaries now at the Islands. 

It has beena subject of deep regret 
with the Committee, that they were 
vot able to send at least two or three 
assistants to this mission, in the course 
of the past season. But it was imprac- 
ticable, as no suitable passage could be 
obtained. Should the same difficulty 
remain, the object is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the chartering of 
a vessel, for the sole purpose of car- 
rying the missionaries ; and it is appre- 
hended that this can be done, if neces- 
sary, without greatly increasing the 
expense. The Committee would pre- 
fer, however, that the family should go 
as passengers, in some ship about to 
visit the Pacific. 

The friends of missions will perceive, 
tbat there is need of continued exer- 
tions. Thespirit of genuine benevo- 
lence needs to be kept in full activity, 
and the work of enlightening the dark 
nations to be prose cuted with j increas- 
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RELIGION AMONG SLAVES. 
From the London Methodist Magazine. 


AntiguA——Extracts from Mr. Hyde's 
Journal, dated Parham, May 7, 1821. 


Feb. 15, 1821. I have been preaching 
at Betty’s Hope, an estate belonging to 
Sir C. Codrington. The peopie were 
deeply attentive. The manager behaved 
witi: great politeness when I called upon 
him, wishing me great encouragement, 
and good success. He told me that Mr. 
Baxter used to preach on the estate, and 
several of the first Missionaries ; and ad- 
ded, ‘* Most of the slaves on this estate are 
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in your Society, I believe ; and I am hap. 
py to say they are very exemplary. oy 
very great change,’’ he observed, “ has 
taken ‘place in their conduct since they be- 
gan to think for themselves, and to act 
from religious principle. We scarcely 
ever use the whip now,’ said he, * not 
once a quarter. It isnot needful ! > "This 
is cause for gratitude, and encouragement 
to labour in this good work. 

March 9. Went this evening on Cas- 
major’sestate; andas I had not been there 
before, I went first to see the manager, 
who received me with great kindness, and 
bore an excellent testimony to the effects 
of religion amongst his people, the greater 
part of whom are members of our Society. 
He observed, ‘* The sound of the whip is 
rarely heard on the estate, and we have 
very few offences. Of course they get a 
little out of the way at times, but ] do not 
think there is a better gang of negroes in 
the country.’’ Then you think, * said I, 
crimes have considerably decreased among 
them? ‘lam sure of it,’’ he replied, 
‘© We need only look at the old journals on 
the estate, and compare them with the 
present ones, which I and my lady were 
doing not long ago, when we discovered 
amongst other things, that the number of 
run-a-ways generally amounted to five or 
six a week, but now sucha thing rarely 
occurs.—In ‘fact, we have had but one in- 
stance since I have been on the estate, 
which is about five years, and that wasa 
foolish little girl who did not know what 
she was doing.’’ I, of course was much 
pleased, and went with additional spirit to 
visit the sick, and preach to the people on 
the nature, necessity, importance, and 
blessedness of regeneration. I then gave 
tickets, and settled two disputes ; one be- 
tween an adult negro and his aunt. He, 
it appears, from some offence, had lately 
passed by her without speaking, but ‘his 
heart tell him dat noright before God;’’ and 
with tears running down his cheeks, he 
confessed his unhappiness, and wished to 
be made friends. I called for his aunt,— 
talked to both,—they shook hands, and 
departed perfectly at peace. The other 
case was a negro young man, who had 
quarrelled with the young woman he had 
engaged to marry, and was now resolved, 
although the banns had been published, to 
leave her. I told him he must not; and 
gave him and her suitable advice. He, 
however, seemed determined not to com- 
ply with what I had stated to be right. At 
last I said, ** Well then, you must now 
take yourown way.’’ At this he started; 
and in a moment replied, ** No, Massa, 
no! me no take my own way. My way 
no good : me take yours.”’ 

April 1. Preached at Parham. Fif- 
teen persons were afterwards admitted on 
trial. Two unbaptised were of the num- 
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ber. One of them was brought awav 
when he was but a child; the other had 
reached manhood. I asked the latter du- 
ring his examination, if ever he heard any 
thing of Mahomet in his own country ? to 
Ww hich he answered, ** Yes, Massa.’’? Did 
you ever pray to him? “Yes.” I asked 
him why he now prayed to Jesus instead 
of Mahomet? Why he loved him more, 
and why he wished now to serve Jesus, 
and to come amongst God’s people? He 
replied, “ Why Massa, because me believe 
that Jesus be God !”’ 

April 2. On my way home this eve- 
ning, from St. John’s, a gentleman related 
to me the following instance of God’s care 
for his people, and of the disposals of his 
sovereign will for their good, when every 
trace of his operations appears lost: A fe- 
male domestic slave, ina very respectable 
situation, some years ago, was awakened 
under the ministry of a Methodist Mission- 
ary. She fell into deep distress,—tore off 
her necklaces, rings and other gaudy dec- 
orations, and with all her soul forsook her 
sins, calling for mercy in the name of the 


5 
Lord Jesus. She sought God with all her 
heart ; and ever faithful to his promise, he 


was found ofher. Her manner of life was 
now altered, and, to the carnal mind gave 
offence ; hatred, ridicule, and suffering 
became her portion. On one occasion she 
was charged with the crime of having a 
certain key i in her pocket, (with which ‘she 
had always beenentrusted,) at the chap- 
el when it was wanted, and was immedi- 
ately put down and flogged for it. It was 
the first time the whip had been put upon 
her. It wounded her soul; she felt it 
keenly, and grieved over it ; her daugh- 
ter participating in her sorrow. They 
were now charged with a spirit of rebell- 
ion for daring ‘to grieve, and the mother 
was doomed to the field. The gang, struck 
with astonishment at seeing her brought 
there, rested upon their hoes to gaze at 
her. This was immediately called a sig- 
nal for rebellion ; and a certain person 
rode off, full gallop, to town, to inform the 
proprietor, who immediately sent out an 
order for the two rebels, (the poor mother 
and daughter,) to be sent to town in heavy 
ehains. The order was executed, and 
they were sent from the Island to Santa 
Cruz, andsold. The afflicted mother had 
not been there long, before she was talselv 
charged with some other offence; but 
God was with her. Her language ap- 

pears to have been, * Though thou slay 
me, yet will [ trust in thee.’ God’s 
grace was sufficient for her ; and in due 
time he appeared in her behalf. The 
charge was proved false. Her conduct 
secured the love of her new mistress ; and 


at length the Lord disposed the heart of 


her mistress to make her and her daugh- 
ter free. She has now returned in credit 


*o the place from which she was exiled: 
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she is happy in the love of God, and com- 
fortable in her circumstances. The bles- 
sing of the Lord seems to rest upon the 
family. Blessed are the people whose God 
is the Lord. 

April 3. Gave tickets this afternoon to 
the invalids on a neighbouring estate. 1 
was much struck with the expressions of 
gratitude for mercies received, and still en- 


joyed from God, which flowed in abun- 


dance from a poor leprous negro woman, 
who, whilst she lifted up her hands, with 
her eyes and heart towards heaven, ex- 
hibited little more than stumps, her fin- 
gers having been slowly eaten off by this 
shocking disorder. Preached in the eve- 
ning at "Sion-Hill to a full congregation, 
and married seventeen couples. Had the 
following little anecdote related to me on 
my way home :——The attorney of a large 
estate, one day asked a pious slave ** what 
religion he followed?’? ‘The Method- 
ists,"’ was the answer. ‘*I am sorry for 
that,’’ said the attorney; ‘I had much 
rather you had been of some other.’? ‘O 
Sir,’’ said the slave, ** ] have been taught 
mus ch good by going amongst the Method- 
ists.’ “ Why, what have you been 
taught?”’ became the inquiry. ‘I have 
been taught, Sir,’’ he replied, ‘ to be so- 
ber,—to be honest, —to be industr t0us,-—to 
love God and Man.” ‘© Well, well,’’ said 
the Attorney, ** go on, William, go on ; 
you know the best.”’ 


GREAT INDIAN COUNCIL. 


A general Council was held at the Seneca 
Reservation in September last, relating 
to the contention between the Christian 
and Pagan parties. The following isa 
brief outline of two of the speeches de- 
livered on the occasion, given in a let- 
ter from Mr. Hyde, of Buffalo, to a gen- 
tleman in N. York 
September 27.—As | have not lodged my 

letter in the Post-Cflice, | break the seal 

fo give you some account of the Council 
now sitting in the Indian Village near Buf- 

falo. It is said, that there are nearly 400 

Indians present. The subject of the 

Christian religion has been, and still is, 

debated with much warmth.I will sketch 

a faint outline of two speeches made 

yesterday and the day before, that you 

may see a little how they reason on both 
sides. 

The day before yesterday, Strong of 
Cattaraugus, made a speech of several 
hours, abounding with ingenuity and elo- 
quence, and containing a narrative of ma- 
ny facts. Among other things be endeav- 
oured to show, that the w hite men, from 
the time of their first settlement in this 
country, had been pursuing a course inim- 
ical to the Indians, and tending to their 
ruin. He contended, that all the preten- 
ded plans for (heir benefit were only cev- 
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ered schemes to divide, distract. and de- 
stroy them. He also urged, that it was 
not the design of the Great Spirit that In- 
dians should adopt the manners, or learn 
the religion, of white men. This he said 
was evident from the fact, that the at- 
tempt had not, in one instance, been pros- 

ered. Not one youth who had been ed- 
ucated, had turned out other than a vaga- 
bond, and a scourge to his people. Not 
one tribe which had listened to the instrue- 
tions of white men, but was more debased 
than those which had not been taught. 
He remarked, with much severity, on the 
conduct of the Christian party at Allegha- 
ny, in drawing upa petition, soliciting the 
interference of the President of the United 
States, in putting down all who would not 
relinguish paganism,and embrace the hab- 
its and the religion of the Christian.* He 
earnestly admonished the Christian party 
to abandon their ruinous course, and to 
return to the people and the God of their 
F'athers ; and concluded with the fearful 
prediction, that if they would not thus re- 
turn, their village would become the seat 
of desolation and slaughter. 

Yesterday Billy and Robison, of Buffa- 
lo, rose in reply. Robison, in the course 
of his speech, spoke substantially as fol- 
lows :— 

We are told, that the whole conduct of 
the white men toward the Indians has 
been a course of enmity, designed for our 
destruction. In many things, I cannot 
discover enmity to the Indians, nor plan- 
ning their destruction, in the conduct of 
white men. If this is the fact, they take 
a very strange and expensive way to effect 
it, which I, a poor blind man, cannot see 
through. 

The four thousand five hundred dollars, 
which we are now met to receive, is a 
free gift from Government. It never cost 
usacent. It isgiven to clothe our naked 
and destitute. It may be, that the Gov- 
ernment is planning the destruction of the 
Indians, in this; but] am such a poor 
blind man, [ cannot see it. 

At the beginning of the war which sep- 
arated this country from Great Britain, the 
United States counselled the Six Nations 
to sit still, and not to meddle in a quarrel 
which they knew nothing about. They 
would only get broken heads if they med- 
died with it. This may have been bad ad- 
vice. Our fathers and grandfathers thought 
it bad advice, and took up the hatchet. 
Our king was conquered, and we with 
him. Our king skulked out, and left us to 


* Such a petition was prepared by the 
Christian party at Allegany, and brought 
to the Council for the approbation of the 
Christian Chiefs at Seneca. The petition, 
however, was arrested by the latter, who 
manifested, that, in their contest with the 
pagan ‘party, the weapons of their warfare 
were not carnal. 
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settle a peace as we could. Le thought 
we were not only conquered, but nad lost 
our lands ; and he gave us land in Cana- 
da to fleeto. But the United States said, 
Sit stillon your lands. We will be your 
friends.” It may be that in all this the 
United States were planning the destruc- 
tion of the Indians, and, through my 
blindness, I cannot see it. 

Of late years, the government of the 
United States is giving fen lhousand dol- 
lars a year, and Missionary Societies are 
bestowing much money and labour, to en- 
lighten indians, and to teach them good 
things. It may be, that all this is to under- 
mine and root out the Indians ; but I must 
say, [am so blind, I cannot see it. 

Amer. Miss. Reg. 


—_—_—_—_— 


STATE OF RELIGION 
In the bounds of the Synod of Philadelphia 


CoLtumpsiA, Nov. 2, 1821. 


The Synod of Philadelphia present tc 
the churches under their care, the follow- 
ing account of the state of religion during 
the past year, within their bounds, as col- 
lected from the detailed statements of their 
several Presbyteries and members. 

They would renew their acknowleg- 
ments to the great Governor of the world, 
and Head of the Church, that he has not 
withheld from them, during the past year, 
those tokens of regard, for which on for- 
mer occasions, they have had such abun- 
dant cause for thankfulness. He _ that 
keepeth Israel is proving to us continually 
that, in relation to the interests of his 
church, He sleepeth not, nor slumber- 
eth. 

The Synod cannot indeed, speak of any 
signal manifestations of Divine grace, in 
the conversion of sinners in any of the 
churches within their limits. But there 
has been in their congregations, that silent 
operation of the Spirit, by which, we 
trust the word has been made effectual. 
Many of their churches have been increas- 
ed, and the servants of Christ have been 
able to say, they have not laboured in 
vain, nor spent their strength for naught. 
In several congregations, in the Presbyte- 
ry of Philadelphia particlarly, there has 
been on unusual attention to religion, and 
greater additions than common, have been 
made to the communion of the Church. 

They are also happy to be able to state, 
that within their bounds several new con- 
gregations have been formed and churches 
erected ; and that ministers have been 
settled in some of their vacant congrega- 
tions with encouraging prospects of useful- 
ness. Many of the churches indicate the 
same spirit of liberality which has long 
characterized them in aiding benevolent 
institutions, which, in so great a variety 
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of ways, and with such visible success, 
have, in past years, been formed for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
the spiritual welfare of man. 

The Synod are further pleased to state 
that the instruction of youth gains increas- 
ing attention in their churc hes. Christian 
parents and pastors are becoming more 
alive to the immense importance ef this 

concern. ‘hey accordingly engage with 
zeal in the promotion of Sabb ath Schools, 
Bible Classes, and catechetical instruc- 

tion. Inseveral instances the Synod were 
syatified with accounts of new efforts, and 
of new and flattering prospects of the ri- 
sing generation. 

In their last report, the Synod noticed 
the attention of the Christian public in the 
city of Philadelphia, to the spiritual im- 

provement of the mariners, frequenting 

that port. ‘(here is now cause to rejoice 
in the encouraging success which has 
crowned the efforts of the benevolent, for 
the good of that important class of our cit- 
izens. A temporary place has been provi- 
ded for their accommodation ; and public 
worship is regularly attended by a nume- 
rous congregation of seamen. The word 
has been attended with power, and the 
morals of this people in many instances 
have undergone through its influence, an 
obvious and pleasing change. 

But while the Synod have cause to re- 
joice in being able to make to the church- 
es this statement, they cannot help at 
the same time, sincerely and deep- 
ly lamenting that, in many of their 
churches there is a sad laxity of discipline, 
a coldness and indifference respecting the 
observance of the ordinances, and that in 
many places, the vices of intemperance 
and Sabbath breaking do _ notoriously 
abound. On account of these vices and 
many others, the judgments of the Lord 
seem to hang ina most alarming manner 
over our land. An epidemic a nd mortal 
sickness has visited and desolated ma- 
ny parts of our country. They know that 
many will attempt to attribute exclusive- 
ly to the operation of secondary causes, 
the production of such an afflictive visita- 
tion; but the Synod deem it to be their 
duty to direct themselves and their people 
to recognize in this calamity the chasten- 
ing hand of the Most High. They there- 
fore conceive that this visitation is a loud 

call to us, deeply and unfeignedly to hum- 

ble ourselves in the presence of that Al- 
mighty Being, whom, by our sins, we have 
=O grie sously offended. May the Lord of 
all grace and compassion therefore, incline 
the hearts of both pastors, and people to 
review their conduct, that they may be 
humble themselves before God, and be in- 
duced henceforth to renew their diligence 
in the service of their Divine Master, that 
Hie may avert the heavy judgments which 
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have for some time hung over us ; and 
cause those precious spiritual blessings to 
descend upon us which make rich and add 


no sorrow.—| Rel. Remembrancer. 


ee ee 


SUMMARY. 


The Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society, have by an unanimous vote, 
chosen the Hon. Joun JAy, President of 
that Institution, in the place of the Hon. 
Ehas Boudinot, deceased. 


The Rev. Mr. Temple is expected to 
sail soon as a Missionary to Western Asia. 


The Rev. Mr. Bardwell, late Missiona- 
ry in India, has arrived in Boston with his 
family. Mir. B. was affected with a liver 
complaint, which rendered his return to 
this country expedient, but from which, 
during the voyage, he recovered. 


Exertions in behalf of the Jews.—It will 
be gratifying to many of our readers to 
hear of the arrival in this town abouta 
fortnight since of a converted Jew from 
Germany, with some particulars of the 
design of his visit to this country. Heisa 
native of the Grand Dutchy of Posen in 
Poland, and, since leaving that place about 
six years since, has been emplcyed as a 
Rabbi in the Jewish Synagogues at Ber- 
lin and Solingen, till his conversion to 
Christianity in the autumn of 1820. He 
was baptized at Frankfort, by Dr. Spiess, 
in April last, with the addition of DAvip 
CuRISTIAN to his original name of BeRN- 
HARD JADOWNITzZKY. He is the same, 
whose baptism is mentioned by the Rev. 
Mr. Marc, the agent of the Jews Society 
in London, in a letter published in the 
Jewish Expositor for April. For some 
months past he has enjoyed the society and 
confidence of the interesting young Count 
Von der Recke, of Ov erdyk in Westpha- 
hia, and is employed by him as his agent to 
the Jews Society in New-York. T he most 
important documents, with which he has 
furnished Mr. Jadownitzky, are of course 
directed to that Society, but the gene- 
ral object of them may with proprie- 
ty, and it is hoped with some good effect, 
be stated in this place.—The Count, who 
for some years has exerted himself in the 
most praiseworthy manner In the cause of 
the Jews, has formed and partially carried 
into effect the design of establishing a colo- 
ny for the residence, support, and instruc- 
tion of converted Jews, as the best means 
of relieving them from the evils, to which 
they are exposed. He has purchased 
land near Dusseldorf, and not far from 
the Rhine, and solicits aid from the friends 
of the cause in this country, to accom- 
plish more fully his benevolent designs. 
Mr. Jadownitzky has with him the plan 
and a Report ofthe first year of an Asy- 
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lum established also by Count Von der 
Recke, for orphans, and the children of 
criminals, aud giving still farther proof of 
his benevolence. 

It is to be hoped that the appeal of one 
engaged in an undertaking so worthy of 
Christian patronage, will be listened to 
by the friends of the cause in this country. 
The documents which will probably be 
published after Mr. J. has visited the Soci- 
ety in New-York, will give more minute 
and interesting information. The testi- 
monials, which he brings with him, espe- 
cially when compared with the facts sta- 
ted in the Jewish Expositor, are amply 
satisfactory, both as they relate to his char- 
acter, and to the objects of his embassy. 
The most important are a certificate from 
Dr. Spiess of Frankfort, giving a state- 
ment of his baptism, 2nd admission to the 
church in that place; a letter from Mr. 
Marc, before mentioned, to him, and the 
letters of the Count to the Society, and to 
several individuals in this country. Mr. 
J. has recommended himself very highly to 
all, who have had the opportunity of con- 
versing with him since his arrival, by his 
frank and obvious sincerity, and hearty 
devotion to the object in which he is en- 
gaged.—| Boston Recorder. 


From the Missionary Herald. 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Since our last number was issued, we 
have received a letter from Mr. Bingham, 
dated Woahoo, Jan.31, 1821. It was has- 
tily written, and sent by way of Calcutta, 
in a vessel which touched but a few hours. 
The intelligence from the mission is thus 
brought down two months and ten days 
later than we had heard before. 

This letter mentions the distressing fact, 
that the church had felt itself obliged to 
adopt the last measure with Dr. Holman ; 
and to cut him off from its communion, on 
the charges of walking disorderly, slander 
and railing, and covelousness. Mr. Bing- 
ham states, that ‘ Mr. Thurston and him- 
self were then preparing what they hoped 
would be an impartial history of the case.’ 

The missionaries were writing at large, 
and about to send the continuation of their 
journal, by a Boston ship then in port, 
which would proceed by way of Canton. 
These letters may be expected by the next 
arrival from that port; but we believe no 
arrivals are expected for some months. 

The close of Mr. Bingham’s letter is as 
follows; ‘* Wethink an excellent spirit 
appears in the members of the church gen- 
erally. 

‘¢ By the Cleopatra’s barge, the Tartar 
and Lascar, we were happy to receive the 
communications,supplies,house-frame, Xc. 
which you sent us. Accept our cordial 
thanks; and have the goodness to tender 
to the owners, Messrs. Briant and Sturgis, 
the grateful acknowledgments of this mis- 
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sion for the great favour they have so gen- 
erously bestowed on us.’’ 

‘“‘ Our schools are making desirable pro- 
gress; the mission still prospers, notwith- 
standing its afflictions; the family is in 
health; our Sabbaths are pleasant; and 
the favour of the people, and the smiles of 
Providence, encouraging.’’ 

In a postcript Mr. B. says that the fund 
for the support of orphan children, raised 
by subscription at the islands, amounts to 
$600, and that the plan is going on well. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society, acknowledges the receipt of 
$464 42 in the month of November. 


From the New-Brunswick, N. J. Times. 


Will of Hon. Enias Boupinot, LL. D. 


It is generally known that this distin- 
guished Philanthropist has appropriated a 
large proportion of his estate to religious 
and charitable uses, and as it must be ac- 
ceptable to all and particularly advantage- 
ous to those concerned, to be correctly 
informed on this subject, the following 
summary has been obtained, and may be 
relied on as authentic. The Testator 
gives 

1. The sum of $200, to be distributed 
by his daughter among ten poor widows. 

2. He gives his daughter 15 shares in 
the Aqueduct Company of Burlington, the 
vearly produce of which, she is to distrib- 
ute among “the Friendly Society of Fe- 
males in Burtington.” 

3. He gives $200 to the New-Jersey 
Bible Society, to be laid out in spectacles 
for the use of indigent old persons, to en- 
able them to read the scriptures. 

4. A devise of 4,000 acres of land, in 
the county of Warren, and state of Penn- 
sylvania, to ‘the Society established in 
the state of New-York, for ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews,” under certain 
conditions, for the purpose of supplying 
Jewish settlers with farms o7 fifty acres 
each or at the option of the said society, 
the sum of $1,000 within two years. 

5. The sum ef $2,000 is given to the 
United Brethren of Moravians, at Bethle- 
hem, to enable them to civilize and gos- 
pelize the Indians. 

6. To the Magdalen Societies of New- 
York and Philadelphia and to “ the insti- 
tution at Cornwall, in Connecticut, for 
educating the Heathen,” respectively the 
sum of $500. 

7. Tothe Trustees of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, three 
houses in the city of Philadelphia, the 
rents of which are to be laid out in the 
purchase of books for pastors of congrega- 
tions—the first year’s rent to be divided 
equally between the Presbyterian Church 
at Elizabeth Town, and the Episcopal! 
Church at Burlington. 
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8. The Testator’s library is left after his 
daughter’s decease, to the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 

9. 4,080 acres of land, in Luzerne 
County, Penn. to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church, the proceeds 
of which to be appropriated to the educa- 
jion of such students of divinity in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, as 
are not able to support themselves—each 
student not to receive more than $200 
annually. 

10. 4,000 acres of land in the same 
county, to the trustees of the college of 
New-Jersey—from the profits of which 
are to be appropriated $1,000 in the first 
instance, for the improvement of the cab- 
inet of natural history, and the residue for 
the establishment of fellowships in said 
college, so that no incumbent, however, 
be allowed more than $250 per annum. 

11. 4,542 acres of land, in Lycoming 
county, Penn. to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Mass. for the purpose of sending the Gos- 
pel to the Heathen, and particularly to the 
indians of this continent. 

12. 3,270 acres of land in the county of 
Bradford and state of Penn. to the mana- 
gers of the hospital in Philadelphia, for the 
use of poor and destitute foreigners, and 
persons from other states than Pennsylva- 
nia, to enable them to gain admittance 
when necessary, into this institution. 

13. To Messrs. Matthew Clarkson,Wam. 
W. Woolsey, Samuel! Boyd and Jobn Pin- 
tard, of New-York, in trust for the A- 
MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 4,589 acres 
of land, in the county of Northumberland 
and state of Pennsylvania, the profits of 
which are to be applied to the general 
purposes of the institution, but especially 
to the sending the gospel to the Heathen. 

14. Tothe mayor and corporation of 
Philadelphia, 13,000 acres of land in Cen- 
tre county, Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of forming a fund for supplying the poor 
of that city with wood onthe lowest terms; 

from this fund a medal worth $10 is to be 
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given to any person who will undertake 
the purchase, and distribution of the wood 
gratuitously, 

15. The sum of $5,000 to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, one 
half of the interest of which sum is to be 
appropriated to the support of a missiona- 
ry or catechist, who is to instruct the poor 
in the hospiials, prisons, &c. in Philadel- 
phia, and the other half for a like purpose 
in the city of New-York. 

16. The residue of his estate, the Tes- 
tator gives and devises to his trustees— 
and among the trusts, are the following of 
a public nature, to be carried into effect 
after his daughter’s death. 

1. To the trustees of the college of New 
Jersey, the sum of $10,000, half for the use 
of said college, and balf for that of the 
Theological Seminary, as directed in the 
devise of real estate above mentioned. 

2. To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, the sum of 
$5,000, for like objects as stated in the de- 
vise of real estate. 

Finally after providing very liberally 
for his nearest family friends and connec- 
tions, by a codicil, he gives the residue 
of his estate, after the death of his daugh- 
ter, and after satisfying his specific appro- 
priations, to the use of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church towards 
the support of such of the members as are 
of the Synod of New-Jersey, and whose 
salaries are insufficient for their support. 
Or this fund may, at the discretion of the 
General Assembly,be applied, in whole or 
part, to missionary purposes, or to the ase 
of the two education societies under the 
superintendence of the said General As- 
sembly. 

The Trustees and Executors are— 

Mrs. Susan Bradford, of Burlington. 

Richard Stockton, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, and Samuel Bayard, Esq. of Prince- 
ton. 

Lucius H. Stockton, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, Trenton. 


Klias E. Boudinot, Esq. Newark, N. 5 





@Ordinations and 


Oct. 2ist.—The Rev. HARVEY Busu- 
NELL, was ordained pastor of the Church 
and Society in Plymouth, (Monument 
Ponds,) Mass.—Sermon by the Rey. Mr. 
Torry, of Plymouth, 

Nov. 7th.--The Rev. Jonon KEEP, was 
installed pastor of the Evangelical Church 
and Society in Homer, N. Y. 

Nov. 14th.—-The Rev. Messrs. NATH AN- 
1EL LATHAM, and IRA DUNNING, were 


Justallations. 


ordained as Evangelists, at Hamilton, N. 


Y.—Sermon by the Rev. Jesse Miner. 

Nov. 28th.—The Rev. Witiiam J. 
ARMSTRONG, was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of New-Brunswick, and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Dec. 12th.--The Rev. JEssE STRATTON, 
was ordained at Woodbridge, as an Evan- 
gelist.—Sermon by the Rev. Professor 
Fitch, of Yale College. 
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View of Public Affairs.—United States. 


| Dec. 


Dietu of Public Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 


The session of Congress commenc- 
ed, according to the constitutional pro- 
vision, on the first Monday of the 
present month. Aiter innewies bal- 
lotings, the Hon. Philip P. Barbour, of 
Virginia was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. On Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 5th, the President sent a 
Message to both Houses of Congress, 
a summary of which we extract from 
the New-York Daily Advertiser. 

“The first important subject men- 
tioned in it, is that of our navigation 
laws; and a long and laboured account 
is given of the attempt on our part to 
bring other nations to such terms res- 
pecting the mutual relations of com- 
merce, as we wished, and the com- 
plete failure of that attempt. 

Then follows an account of some 
serious differences between us and 
France respecting the Louisiana trea- 
ty of 1803, and the seizure of a vessel 
in 1820 for the violation of our revenue 
laws. 

It is also stated, that the principles 
of the system of mercantile reciproci- 
ty, founded upon our law of 1815, 
have been applied to most of the other 
commercial states and nations without 
any important advantages that we can 
perceive as having resulted therefrom, 
unless it be with Norw ay. 

The dispute that has occurred in the 
construction of the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, has been referred to 
the Emperor of Russia, as umpire, to 
decide. 

The execution of the treaty with 
Spain, and the occupation of the Flor- 
idas by the United States, isthen men- 
tioned, with a short notice of the dis- 
pute between Gen. Jackson and Col. 
Callava ; after which, speaking of the 
omission on the part of the latter to 
deliver over the archives and docu- 
ments, the message says—' This omis- 
sion has given rise to several incidents 
of a painful nature, the character of 
which will be fully disclosed, by the 
character of the documents which will 
hereafter be communicated. 

It then alludes to the controversy 
for judicial power between Gen. Jack- 
son and Judge Fromentin. * Much al- 
lowance (says the message) is due to 


officers employed in each branch of 
this system ; ; and then he makes a 
special apology for the former. 

The importance of establishing a 
government over the Floridas is then 
recommended to Congress. 

Notice is then taken of the commis- 
sion for adjusting the claims under the 
Spanish treaty—of the state of things 
between us and Portugal—-and of the 
condition of South America. 

Then follows the all important sub- 
ject ofrevenue. In the first place it is 
stated, that it has been found necessa- 
ry to carry into full effect the law of 
the last session authorizing a loan.— 
The receipts into the Treasury from 
Jan. Ist to Sept. 30th are stated to be 
$17,219,997 ; and that there was a 
balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
January of $1,198,461. The payments 
into the treasury during the same pe- 
riod have been $15,645,288—-leaving a 
balance on the 30th of September of 
$1,762,370. It is supposed the re- 
ceipts of the 4th quarter will exceed 
the demands of the same period. Then 
follows a series of remarks on the sub- 
ject of manufactures—mention is also 
made of the examinations with refer- 
ence to fortifications—-and the manner 
in which the naval forces bave been 
employed, viz. in the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic coast, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the coast of Afri- 
ca, and in pursuit of pirates. 

Nothing is said of a Bankrupt aet, 
and nothing decisive on the Tariff. 


SUMMARY. 


At a numerous Meeting of the citizens of 
New-Haven, held at the County Hotel on 
the 10th of December, 1821, to take into 
consideration the subject of constructing 
a canal from New-Haven to the North 
line of the State, through the town of 
Farmington—GEOoORGE HOADLEY, Esq. 
was called to the chair, and W1LL1AM 
H. Jones, Esq. was chosen Secretary. 
The following Resolves were passed, viz. : 
Resolved, As the unanimous opinion of 

this meeting, that it is expedient to have 

a survey or surveys of the country from 

the tide waters of New-Haven Harbour. 

to the North line of the State, by way of 

Farmington, made by an experienced civ- 

il engineer: thereby to ascertain with pre- 
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cision the practicability of constructing a 
canal thereon, with the necessary locks ;— 
and also, as near as may be, to ascertain 
the expense of making the same. 


Resolved, That Messrs. Isaac Mills, Ele 
Whitney, David C. De Forest, George 


Hoadley and Wm. H. Jones, be, and they 
are hereby appointed a committee, with 
full power to procure such a survey or 
surveys of the route, or routes for the pro- 
posed canal, as they shall judge expedient, 
and to provide means for defraying the 
expense of the same; and to do and per- 
form all such other matters and things as 
they shall find necessary, regarding the 
proposed canal. 

A true extract from the proceedings of 
said meeting. 
Attest, WM. H. JONES, Secretary. 

WititrAM FinpnuAy, Esq. has been 
chosen a Senator of the United States, by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


WiLiiAM PInKNEY, Esq. has been re- 
elected a Senator of the United States, by 
the Legislature of Maryland. 


A revolution seems to be strongly threat- 
ening Spain. Portugal, it is said, will be 
doomed to partake of the destinies of that 
Peninsula, of which she forms only a geo- 
graphical fraction. 


European flags continue to navigate the 
Archipelago without molestation from the 
hostile forces. 


The Pope has issued a Bull against the 
Carbonari. 


The Primate of Ireland and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin have withdrawn their 
names from the Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety——assigning as their reasons, that 
speakers introduce topics irrelevant to the 
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business of the Society; that the ‘ meet- 
ings cousist of a number of persons whose 
religious opinions are at variance with 
each other, and each person has a right to 
express, without check or controul, his 
own religious opinions In his own lan- 
guage. Under such circumstances, it is 
impossible to prevent observations being 
made which are injurious to the establish- 
lished Church, and offensive to its mem- 
bers.”? The Secretary of the Society, in 
his answers states that the observations 
complained of never have been made in 
the Society, and expresses the regret of 
the Society that the Reverend gentlemen 
should withdraw their names and sup- 
port. 


Disappearance of a Mountain.—-The 
Journal des Debats says—“ An extraordi- 
nary event happened in the environs of 
Aubenas on the 15th of June last. A loud 
report was heard, during five or six min- 
utes, to the extent of six miles ronnd. The 
inhabitants knew not the cause; when a 
very high mountain, called Gerbier de 
Jone, at the foot of which springs the Loire, 
disappeared, and presented nothing buta 
lake. This mountain was high, and it was 
difficult to reach the top, at the extremity 
of which there was a fountain. The com- 
motion was so strong, that it produced an 

earthquake for a space of five leagues in 
circumference.’’ 


Bonapartean Manuscripls.—A Paris pa- 
per says—‘‘ A report is in circulation in 
London that the English government has 
secured to itself the inspection of all the 
manuscripts left by Bonaparte, without 
any regard to the persons in whose hands 
they might have been deposited. It is 
said even that Sir H. Lowe, Governour of 
St. Helena, has taken possession, tempora- 
rily, of all the papers of Napoleon, and has 
brought them with him to England.”’ 
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lor the Christian Spectator. 


Sed at Stafford, on the 20th of August 

, Rev. Cyrus W. Gray, pastor of the 

ti ir a church and society inthat place. The 
removal of this able and faithful minister 
of Christ, in the midst of his days, and of 
his usefulness, is one of those dark and mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, in 
view of which it becomes mortals to bow 
with humble submission. If the ravages 
of death are always affecting and painful, 


they are never more so than when his vie- 
tim is one at the meridian of life; the 
head of a numerous family; a spiritual 
teacher and guide tohis fellow men. But 
from the simple monument to departed 
worth, which it is now proposed to erect, 
we trust it will be seen that in the present 
instance, mourning relatives and friends 
need not weep as those **who have no 
hope.’’ They possess consoling evidence, 
that he whose death has caused their tears 
to flow, now sleeps in Jesus; that he has 
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been removed from scenes of labour and 
self-denial in the church below, to join the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born. 

Mr. Gray was born at Sharon, Aug. 8, 
i764. Of his early history the writer of 
this article has no particular knowledge. 
He received his classical education at 
Williams College; where he took his first 
degree in 1809. Nothing can be stated 
with regard to the time and the circum- 
stances of his first becoming savingly ac- 
quainted with the way of life and salva- 
tion. During the last year of his college 
tite he made public profession of the reli- 
zion of Christ, and united himself to the 

church at Hadley, Mass. Fora considera- 
ble time previous to this he had indulged 
ahope of acceptance with God, and had 
been ranked among the decided friends of 
virtue and religion. 

During the first year after his leaving 
college, Mr. Gray commenced a course of 
study preparatory to the christian minis- 
try, inthe Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver. At the close of this year his studies 
were in part interrupted by his being cal- 
led to the office of tutor, in the seminary 
where he was educated. During the two 
years of his continuance in this office, he 
enjoyed the esteem and the confidence of 
the other members of the faculty, and re- 
ceived special tokens of the respect and 
affection of hispupils. [It was in the latter 
part of this time that he obtained license 
to preach the gospel, and commenced his 
labours in the ministry of reconciliation. 
In January, 1813, a few months after Mr. 
Gray had taken his final leave of college, 
he began to preach in the first parish at 
Washington, then vacant by the removal 
ofthe Rey. Dr. Porter to a professorship 
in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
After a short “period of labour among this 
people, he received a call to settle with 
them in the work of the ministry, and was 
ordained their pastor, April 4. In Sept. 
1815, he was, at his own request, dismissed 
by the South Consociation of Litchfield 
County, in good standing; and recom- 
mended to the churches. 

After his removal from Washington, he 
journeyed into the western part of the 
State of New-York, and continued to la- 
bour in different places in that State andin 
New-England, till the spring of 1817, 
when Providence directed his course to 
Stafford. Here he found a people, whose 
condition was much better adapted to ex- 
cite christian sympathy, than to enable 
them to hold out any very powerful in- 
ducements to a minister to settle among 
them. They had been for about two 
years destitute of the stated ministration 
of the word and ordinances of God ; they 
were few and feeble, and besides, were in 
the midst of numerous and decided ene- 
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mies, both to themselves and the cause of 
truth. They had, however, experienced 
not long before, a measure of the special 
influences of the HolySpirit, attending the 
occasional religious instructions which had 
been enjoyed among them; they had be- 
come deeply sensible of the value of a sta- 
ted ministry, partly from being long de- 
prived of it, and hence were strongly de- 
sirous to have one set over them in the 
Lord. Still, after making the most com- 
mendable efforts, and engaging for the 
support of their minister, all which could 
reasonably be expected from them, they 
fell considerably short of the salary which 
they deemed it necessary to offer to the 
man oftheir unanimous choice. This de- 
ficiency was supplied by the kind and sea- 
seasonable assistance of the Domestic Mis- 
sionary” Society of Connecticut, and the 
way thus prepared for this destitute and 
feeble flock to enjoy the blessing ofa stated 
pastor. 

The feelings of Mr. Gray, and the mo- 
tives which influenced him to accept a 
call for settlement under circumstances 
so unpromising, may be best learnt by the 
following extract from his answer :-— 

‘¢ You have seen fit to present me an in- 
vitation, unanimous on your part, to settle 
with you in the great work of the gospel 
ministry. And what answer, brethren, 
shail l make you? Looking at the inces- 
sant and arduous duties connected with 
the station to which you have called me ; 
looking at the solemn and awful responsi- 
bility attaching to that station, and at my 
own insufficiency and unworthiness, I must 
answer inthe negative. But looking at 
your condition; your unanimous desire ; 
the loud and imperious call of duty ; the 


high obligation to follow the great Head of 


the Church, by all that self-denial which 
the gospel demands from its ministers : 
looking at the progress of error, and the 
multitude among you who are perishing ; 
beholding the sackcloth of Zion in this 
place ; observing the finger of God mani- 
festly pointing me to this wide breach in 
the walls of our Jerusalem, though I ‘rem- 
ble under the weight of an awful responsi- 
bility, and shrink from what a worm can- 
not achieve, | cannot lay my hand on a 
heart devoted to the cause and the service 
of my Master, and shrink from duty : 
though of myself nothing, I cannot shrink 
from duty and be clear before God. Ta- 
king this view of things, I feel constrained, 
with affection and cheerfulness, to assure 
you of my determination to comply with 
your invitation, and the proposals which 
you have annexed. [am persuaded that 


as a society you have greatly exerted 
yourselves, and that it would be highly 
unjust, it would indeed be doing violence 
to my own feelings, to name a deficienc Vv 
in point of generous and liberal view: 
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While, as a matter of duty, I freely place 
myself, for your sakes, in a situation, 
which does not promise treedom, from 
worldly cares ; which may produce many 
trying perplexities of a pecuniary nature, 
which may help to keep in view pennyless 
children, and a closing period of paintul de- 
pendance, when infirmity or disease, or 
hoary locks, shall have called from the 
care of the flock the shepherd, worn out by 
labour and watchings, and shall have dis- 
solved your present obligations ; allow me 
to indulge the hope that “deficiencies i in the 
things of this world will be forgotten in 
the bestowment of what is unspeakably 
more valuable—your warm and unfeign- 
ed regard; your remembrance that you 
and your minister have one common in- 
terest, and are one common family : above 

all, your steady support in every arduous 
duty, and your unceasing prayers before 
the throne of grace. 

‘¢ While [ deal plainly and faithfully with 
you, and preach the distinguishing doc- 
trines of grace, believe me your friend, 
and the friend of your children ; if 1 cease 
to do this, consider me your enemy. ‘To 
the blessing of the great Head of the 
church, brethren, | commend you. May 
he prosper you. May he delight to build 
up Zion in the midst of you, and make you 
and your children after you, a people to 
the praise and glory of his grace.’ ’ 

The installation of Mr. Gray took place 
on the 16th of July. His appearance be- 
fore the ecclesiastical council was highly 
gratifying. To behold this breach in the 
walls of our spiritual Jerusalem thus re- 
paired, was a source of much satisfaction 
to all the friends of truth and of gospel or- 
der in the vicinity. 

But alas ! how frail, how uncertain are 
the best hopes ofman. While it was ex- 
pected that this servant of God would be 
continued a rich blessing to his people and 
to their children; at a time when his life 
was deemed peculiarly important to them, 
and to his family, he was arrested by the 
hand of death, and all the ties which bound 
him to the world, were dissolved. The 
last Sabbath in June terminated his la- 
bours in the ministry. On the day follow- 
ing he was violentiv attacked with a plev- 
risy. After a few days of severe indisposi- 
tion, his disorder seemed to yield to the 
force of medicine, and to afford hopes of a 
speedy recovery. But such was not the 
will of his heavenly Father: it shortly re- 
turned, and, fastening on the seat of life, 
with a force which set all medical skill at 
defiance, in a short time broucht him down 
to the grave. To his bereaved charge, to 
his afflicted, destitute family, the tender 
condolence of the christian community is 
due. May He who once led his people 
likea flo ck, who styles himself the God of 
the widow and the Father of the fatherless, 
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be their protector, their husband, their fa- 
ther, their unceasing friend. 

During Mr. Gray’s residence at Staf- 
ford, his deportment was marked with 
sound discretion and prudence. So faras 
is known, he possessed the universal confi- 
dence and respect of his people. ‘To ma- 
ny of them it isa tribute of praise most 


justly due, to state, that they evidently 


esteemed him very highly in love for his 
work’s sake; that hence they performed 
many acts of kindness to him and to his 
family. It is pleasing to know, that this 
people, though greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and feeble as to the means of suppor- 
ting the gospel ministry, are still resolved 
to seek its speedy re-establishment. It is 
earnestly hoped, that those societies in this 
commonwealth, whichare in more favour- 
ed circumstances, will not withhold from 
them that charitable assistance, without 
which this resolution cannot be carried in- 
to effect. 

With regard to the general character of 
him who is the subject of this memoir, a 
few remarks from one who had been long 
and intimately conversant with him, may 
not be uninteresting. As a man, Mr. 
Gray possessed a mind considerably above 


the ordinary stamp. While a member of 


college, his standing as a scholar was such 


as to rank him among the first in his class. 
The most distinguishing feature in his in- 
tellect was a sound and discriminating 
judgment. He could not be said to ex- 
cel in conversation. His talents were 
rather solid than brilliant; though he 
was not essentially wanting with regard 
to imagination. ‘Though his fancy was 
not often indulged, and was not the most 
sparkling and excursive, it was evidently 
capable of forming images which were 
both happy and original. He was qualifi- 
ed for patient investig: ation, and for con- 
siderable research. His results were more 
remarkable for their accuracy, than for the 
apidity, with which they were formed : 
they were never adopted without delibe- 
ration, and, as might be expected, were 
rarely altered. By those who knew him, 
his opinions were highly respected, and the 
most highly by those who knew him best. 
But the most interesting part of the 
character of every individual, who sus- 
tains the sacred office, is that which be- 
longs to him as a christian, a theologian, 
anda minister of Christ. Asa christian, 
Mr. Gray was characterized by a deep 
and humbling sense of the native pollu- 
tion of his heart, and of his own ill-desert 
at the hand of God. On these topics his 
friends were accustomed to hear him 
speak often, and with strong feeling. The 
only ground on which he ever professed to 
place the least reliance, was the mercy 
of God in Christ. The most distinguish- 
ing properties of his christian character 
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were uniformity aud consistency. It is be- 
heved that he was, ina great measure, free 
from rapture and from despondency. In 
him was seen not the sudden glare of the 
comet, but the uniform and steady lustre 
ofthe sun. From the whole tenor of his 
conduct it seemed strongly impressed on 
his mind, that he was bound to live only 
for the glory of God, and was forming a 
character for eternity. 

It is natural to inquire what were the 
feelings and the views of those who have 
left the world, in the near prospect of 
eternity. [If such inquiries are made, with 
a principal design to form a judgment with 
what character these persons have appear- 
ed in the presence of God, and what re- 
ward they are receiving at his hands, they 
ought not to be too far indulged. Itis by 
the conduct of men in their days of health 
that we must principally regulate our 
opinion, as to the estimation in which they 
are held by the Judge of all. Inthis view 
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between truth and error, and between 
him who serveth God, and him who sery- 
eth him not ; no one was disposed to con- 
tend more earnestly ‘for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.’’ His 
public religious instructions were such as 
might be expected from the truths which 
formed his creed. The principal object 
aimed at in his sermons was, to reach the 
heart and the conscience of his hearers. 
His uniform endeavour was to unfold the 
character of the sinner to himself ; to strip 
him of all his refuges of lies; to destroy 
his hiding places; to cause him to view 
himself as “ guilty betore God” He was 
a bold and fearless assertor of those truths 
which are most oifensive to the carnal 
heart, and which are often misrepresent- 
ed and opposed. No one could give suit- 
able attention to his discourses without 
learning from them, that men are natural- 
ly ‘*dead in trespasses and sins;’’ that 
they must be renewed by the special and 
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discriminating grace of the Holy Spirit ; 
that, before they can be admitted to the 
kingdom of heaven, they must possess that 
“¢ holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.”’ 

Mr. Gray could not be styled a popular 
preacher. His manner of writing was 
better adapted for discussion than for dec- 
lamation ; better suited to inform and con- 
vince the understanding, than to awaken 
the feelings, or to touch the heart. His 
manner in the pulpit was also void of that 
vivacity, that vehemence and force, which 
give every public speaker great advan- 
tage, and which are essential to the highest 
eloquence. Still, however, his appear- 
ance in the desk and his delivery were 
grave and solemn ; were characteristic of 


the sentiment expressed by the lamented 
President Dwight, on his death-bed, is un- 
questionably correct ;— that the expressions 
of a dying man are of but little importance. 
With regard to Mr. Gray, it is sufficient 
to state, that in the last stages of his disor- 
der, so far as could be learned from the 
few expressions which the violence of his 
disease allowed him to utter, his mind was, 
in a good degree, tranquil and serene ; 
was in such a state as every rational crea- 
ture ought to desire his mind to be in, 
when expecting soon to appear before 
God. He manifested a willingness to 
leave the dear people of his charge, and 
the church in general, in the hands of Him 
who is King in Zion. Through faith in 
him, who has said, ‘**I will never leave 
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thee nor forsake thee,’’ he contemplated 
with composure the prospect, that his wife 
must soon become a widow and his chil- 
dren orphans. Through his distressing 
sickness no expressions of complaint, of un- 
easiness, or of anxiety were heard from 
him. To one ofhis brethren in the minis- 
try he declared, that he enjoyed, in good 
measure, the presence of God. He evi- 
dently felt, that his *‘ everlasting arms”’ 
were underneath him; that his rod and 
his staff comforted him. 

As a theologian and a minister of Christ, 
Mr. Gray has left to his survivors an ex- 
ample of sound and correct opinions re- 
specting christian doctrine, and of great 
fidelity in his Master’s service. In all his 
inquiries after religious truth, he manifes- 
ted a decided determination to appeal to 
the Holy Scriptures as the only standard 
of faith. Hence his views of the doctrines 
of christianity were strictly evangelical 
and discriminating. No-man_ thought 
more highly of what are styled the doc- 
trines of grace ; nO One was accustomed to 
make more clear and accurate distinction, 


a man deeply impressed with the sense of 
the weight and importance of the message 
which he had to deliver, and realizing 
that his preaching was intimately connec- 
ted with the eternal interests of himself 
and of his hearers. He was assiduous and 
constant in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties ; instant in season and out of season ; 
willing to spend and be spent in his Mas- 
ter’s service ; never disposed to value his 
own strength or efforts, if he might do any 
thing for the advancement of the Redeem- 
er’s cause, and the salvation of perishing 
men. 

Though during the short period of his 
ministry at Stafford, no very signal success 
attended his labours, yet he had the hap- 
piness to gather numbers into the church, 
who had previously been made subjects oi 
grace, and to see his faithful efforts to 
maintain christian discipline in the family 
of Christ, attended with encouraging to- 
kens for good. There is also ground to 
believe, that the good seed sown among 
that people by his hand, has taken root in 
some hearts, and begun ‘to bring forth fruit 
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which will be forever to the praise of rich 
and sovereign grace. 

That Mr. Gr: ay had imperfections and 
faults cannot be doubted ; but of these it 
is presumed no one was more fully sensible 
than himself. That he had violent strug- 
sles with his remaining corruptions, and 
strong desires to become more like his Fa- 
ther in heaven, was evident both from his 
frequent declarations, and from the uni- 
form tenor of his conduct. With applica- 
tion to him it is believed by his brethren 
in the ministry, who feel themselves pain- 
fully bereaved by his death, and also by 
his other triends,that the language of inspi- 
ration may now be adopted; ‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours; and their 
works do follow them.”’ N.A. 





Diep, at the residence of the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis, in Greenwich, November 20, 1821, 
Miss EvizaBeTH STILLson, a native of 
Bethlem, Litchfield County. This Lady, 
through a natural sweetness of temper, 
was ever alive to all the tender sympa- 
thies of humanity, benevolent and affec- 
tionate to her friends and acquaintances. 
She possessed an active and distinguish- 
ing mind, an ardent thirst for literary im- 
provement, which rendered her capable 
of the highest attainments in science. 
When in early life, she left the common 
school, she was enabled by the assistance 
of friends, for several seasons, to attenda 
school of ahigher order. Hereshe made 
rapid advances in knowledge, which only 
served to increase her desires for still 
greater advantages. These, she enjoyed 
and improved in the most industrious man- 
ner, and ever after during her life, a deep 
conviction of the worth of time was fas- 
tened upon her mind. For these last ad- 
vantages, she was wholly indebted to her 
own personal exertions, and defrayed the 


expenses, by engaging in the business of 


instructing youth. For this employment, 
she was eminently qualified, and in per- 
forming the arduous duties of an Instruc- 
tor, spent a considerable part of the last 
three years of her life. While thus occu- 
pied, she had the satisfaction of seeing 
her pupils making daily advances in their 
various studies, and in those attainments, 
which enrich and adorn the mind. Her 
discipline was strict, yet managed with 
such wisdom and prudence, as always to 
secure to herthe strong attachment of her 
scholars and the love of her employers. 
But although her mind was furnished 
with abundant stores of the most useful 
knowledge, and her faculties uncommon- 
ly brilliant, so great was her modesty, 
that none knew her mmany accomplish- 
ments, but those who were capable of ap- 
preciating them, and were also her inti- 
inate friends. 
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Still the most amiable trait of Miss Still- 
son’s character remains to be noticed. It 
was her sincere piety. In early life, and 
more than six years before her death, she 
became the subject of renewing grace. 
Her convictions of her ruined, lost state, 
and of the evil of her many sins, were deep 
and pungent. She said, and felt that she 
was justly deserving of God’s everlasting 
displeasure ; and that nothing but his 
sovereign grace, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, could rescue her from final 
perdition. At this time her distress was 
inexpressibly great. But after some weeks, 
it pleased God to renew her heart—to give 
her a sweet sense of the loveliness of his 
character—the glories of Christ, and the 
infinite fulness of his merits. ‘These views 
inspired confidence in the Saviour, which 
issued in ahumble hope of her interest in 
the blessings of the new covenant. Not- 
withstanding the consolation which this 
hope gave her, so great was her jealousy 
of herself, and so deep her conviction of 
the solemn obligations of professing Chris- 
tians, that it was near two years before 
she presumed to offer herself as a candi- 
date for communion with the visible 
church. Nor did she do this, without 
long and rigid self-examination, and fer- 
vent prayer to God, for direction and as- 
sistance. Her exercises on this occasion 
are minutely detailed in ber journal, now 
in tbe hands of a surviving friend. Hav- 
iug thus publickly devoted herself to the 
service of her God and Saviour, she con- 
tinued to adorn the christian profession 
until her death. Always modest and hum- 
ble, she ever avoided all ostentation in re- 
ligion: but on proper cecasions, showed 
how much it engrossed all the affections 
of her soul. A few female christian 
friends, with whom she united in weekly 
meetings for prayer, and religious con- 
versation, can attest the fervour of ber 
devotions, and her zeal for the revival 
and extension of true religion. For the 
promotion of the last mentioned object, 


she was a liberal contributor. [n her 


school the Scriptures were daily read, and 
praver attended. Her pupils are wit- 
nesses of ber unwearied exertions, not 
only to promote their tinprovement in 
science, but to impress on their minds, a 
sense of the infinite importance of remem- 
bering their Creator, in the days of their 
youth. 

But although possessed of talents, na- 


tive and acquired, which fitted her for 


distinguished usefulness; and a heart to 
improve them allto the divine glory, and 
the best good of her fellow beings, yet it 
pleased a holy, and all wise God to call 
her to himself, at the early age of twenty- 
four years. In her last sickness, which 
continued for twelve weeks, she com- 
plained, at some seasons, of darkness—of 
a want of clear views of spiritual things, 
and of sensible communion with her Re- 
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deemer. In this state of mind, she com- 
menced a strict and diligent self-exami- 
nation, relative to her repentance, faith, 
humility, hatred of sin, and submission to 
the divine will. This she accompanied 
with ardent prayer that God would dis- 
cover her true character to her, and if 
consistent with his holy will, lift on her 
the light of his countenance. The result 
was a removal of every cloud, and a clear 
manifestation of the love of Godto hersoul. 
_ Her concern forthe advancement of re- 
ligion, and particularly for the spiritual 
good of her relatives, was in a very af- 
fecting manner exhibited, on the follow- 
ing ofcasion. Some of these she was 
called to part with, a few weeks before her 
death. ‘The fact that they had never 
prayed together, as a family, was to her a 
source of deep regret, and she felt as 
though she could not part with them, for 
the last time, without commending them 
all to a merciful God. 

By her request, they accordingly knee- 
fed around her bed, while she invoked 
the blessing of Heaven upon them, and 
earnestly prayed that her death might be 
yvanctified to them. They were sensibly 
affected, and continued kneeling some 
lime after ber prayer was ended. She 
manifested a great desire, that the dis- 
pensations of Providence towards her, 
might be sanctified to her pupils, and 
when any called to see her, at a time she 
was able to converse, she always address- 
ed them with great tenderness and ener- 
&Y, Onthe importance of preparing for 
death, while they were in health ; and 
earnestly exhorted them not to delay re- 
pentance till adying hour. Her affecting 
and impressive addresses, it is hoped, wiil 
be long remembered by them. 

Patience under distressing pains, and 
gratitude to those who attended her, was 
manitested through all her sickness. She 
often thanked them most affectionately, 
and fervently prayed that God would re- 
ward them, with the best of temporal and 
spiritual blessings. As her life drew near- 
er its close, her consolations greatly in- 
creased. On Sabbath morning previous 
to her death, every cloud of darkness was 
dispersed, and she called upon all who 
were present, to bless God for his great 
goodness toward her. “1 can now say,’’ 
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said she, ** my Saviour and my king.” She 

adopted the 28Ist bymnin the Hartford, 
selection, entitled, ** Celestial Prospects,” 

and 229th, and 262d hymns of Dwight’s 

collection, as expressive of her own views 

and feelings. After a friend had read to 

her the last of these hymns, she repeated 

in an impressive manner, 


‘O the transporting rapturous scene, 
‘“ That risesto my sight! 

‘¢ Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
«“ And rivers of delight !” 


In the same interesting and impressive 
manner, she repeated the last verse of the 
dying Christian to his soul. A short time 
before her death, a member of the family 
who was tenderly attached to her, asked 
‘what is your last advice tome?’ She 
replied with great emphasis, ‘*work while 
the day lasts—prepare for death—live 
nearto God.” After death had evidently 
begun his work, an intimate friend, 
read to her the 23d Psalm, and enquired 
if she could adopt the language of the 
Psalmist, and say, ‘ though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil.” She replied, “ I have 
been endeavouring to fortify my mind, 
by the exercise of faith in my Redeemer, 
and I think I cantruly say, I fear no evil. 
The adversary may assault me, but the 
great Shepherd of Israel is able, and I 
trust ever will protect me, who am a lamb 
of his flock, and bring me into the fold of 
everlasting rest.” 

A few minutes before she ceased to 
breathe, the same member of the family 
above alluded to, said to her, “the con- 
flict is almostover.”’ She replied, ‘* I can 
hardly believe that this is death, it has 
come in so gentle a form ; it appears that 
God is adding this to the innumerable 
mercies, which he has bestowed upon 
me.’ These were the last words spoken 
by her, which could be distinctly under- 
stood. In a very few minutes, without 
the distortion of a single feature, or the 
least motion of a limb she expired. 

Thus lived and died this amiable youth. 
A volume might be written on her exem- 
plary life, and peaceful death. These 
hints are given, in hope that they may be 
useful to all survivors, and especially to 
the young. 
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